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M secret nu- 
clear deals 
alter it was forced to admit 
that Tony Blair had agreed 
with US President Bill Clin- 
ton to accept a cache of highly 
radioactive, weapons-grade 
material from the former 
Soviet Union for reprocessing 
at Dounreay in Scotland. 

A US military transport air- 
craft is due- to touch down in 
Britain' later this week with 
5kg of highly enriched 
weapo ns-grade uranium from 
a research reactor in Tbilisi, 
Georgia, thought to be vulner- 
able to terrorists and. the 
agents of rogue regimes. 


Russia and France refused 
to accept the material and the 
US, terrified lest it fell into 
hostile bands but fearftil of an 
environmentalist harkiash at 
home, persuaded Britain to 
take it The Government was 
forced to admit yesterday that 
the . operation, codenamed 
Auburn Endeavour, was 
under way after American 
officials leaked details to the 
New York Times. 

The deal was struck despite 
a ban on Dounreay operating 
commercial contracts to im- 
port nuclear material while a 
safety renew is in progress. It 
was revealed last night that 
special dispensation was 
granted by the Health and 
Safety Executive on the 
grounds that this was not a 
commercial contract and the 
amoiunt involved was small. 

Pete Roche, a Greenpeace 
nuclear campaigner, said: 
“This: is an in-conceived and 





dangerous plan. It’s no won- 
der they’re being secretive 
about it Instead of trying to, 
address the problems of nu- 
clear proliferation sensibly, 
the UK and US governments 
are simply sweeping it under 
Scotland’s carpet" 

Roseanna Cunningham, the 
Scottish National Party's envi- 
ronmental spokeswoman, con- 
demned Mr Blair 's “extraordi- 
nary and secretive behaviour”. 


This plan is 
dangerous 
and ill- 
conceived. 
No wonder 
they’re 
being 
secretive’ 

Pete Roche, 
Greenpeace 


; Kevin Dunion, director of 
| Friends of the Earth Scotland.' 
-said: “The major reason the 
'US decided not to have its 
I own waste reprocessed at 
Dounreay was due to the fact 
1 that it believed It would prove 
to be a major proliferation 
risk. Today's decision smacks 
of hypocrisy.” 

Downing Street, caught on 
the hop by the US media leak, 
described the enriched ura- 


nium as “a quantity” 
which Dounreay would be 
able to convert easily for med- 
ical use. The deal wgs not 
mmiriPTri^i and bad stemmed 
from fears the material might 
Gall into the wrong hands. 

“Circumstances in Georgia 
are such that it makes sense 
according to our various obli- 
gations, not least with the G8 
[the leading industrialised 
nations plus Russia] in rela- 
tion to nuclear safety and 
non-proliferation that it 
should be brought from Geor- 
gia,” said a spokesman at 
Number 10. 

He defended the secrecy of 
the operation. “For obvious' 
reasons the movement of this 
sort of stuff is kept confiden- 
tial. There’s no sense in mak- 
ing public the transportation 
of material of this type.” 

The existence of the Tbilisi 
cache has caused nightmares 
for Western security agencies 
and the Georgian government 
since the country gained Inde- 
pendence in 1991. 

Georgia is economically 
prostrate: its 70-year-old pres- 
ident the former Soviet for- 
eign minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze, has no clear 
successor and has been the 


subject of two elaborate assas- 
sination attempts. 

Regional and personal 
rivalries have repeatedly ex- 
ploded into bloody anarchy. 
During the civil war of 1992. 
when rival warlords fought 
running battles in Tbilisi, the 
research reactor, part of 
Georgia’s Institute of Physics, 
was unguarded. 

Two regions of Georgia — 
South Ossetia and Adzharia 
— are partly or wholly out cff 
Tbilisi’s control, and a state 
of war still exists with a third, 
Abkhazia. Georgia borders 
the separatist Russian region 
of Chech enia and is a short 
drive from Iran. 

US efforts to spirit the ma- 
terial out of harm’s way 
began two years ago. Ameri- 
can specialists bricked up the ! 
room containing the ura- 
nium, installed (dose circuit 
TV and an alarm system and 
began — with Mr Shevard- 
nadze’s support — to negoti- 
ate with possible recipient 
countries. Britain finally ac- 
cepted after months of talks. 

The threat of ex-Soviet nu- 
clear materials telling into 
the hands at terrorists or 
regimes hostile to foe US and 
Israel, such as Iraq, Iran or 


Libya, has haunted Western 
security agencies ever since 
foe Soviet Union collapsed. 

Russia has ft* ng of thousands 
of nuclear warheads. Tons of 
enriched uranium, plutonium 
and spent nuclear Riel are kept 
in 16 nudear power stations, 
more than 100 research reac- 
tors and reprocessing plants 
and many decommissioned 
nuclear su bmar ines in foe for- 
mer Soviet Union. 
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A CATHOLIC refuse 

worker was shot dead 
in Northern Ireland last 
night after a gunman cycled 
into the yard he was clean- 
ing and shot him twice in foe 
back of the head. 

The murder, in Portadown, 
County Armagh, fuelled fears 
of renewed sectarian vio- 
lence ahead of next month’s 
referendum on the political 
deal agreed 12 days ago. Poli- 
ticians warn that extremists 
on both sides opposed to the 
settlement are likely to step 
up their campaigns. 

Adrian Lamps, foe 17th vic- 
tim of terrorist violence this 
year, was foe first sectarian 
murder victim since the Good 
Friday accord. Suspicion was 
failing on the hardline Loyal- 
ist Volunteer Force. 

Mr Lamps, in his early 30s, 
was from foe nationalist Gar- 
vaghy Road, where residents 
have clashed bitterly with Or- 
angemen at foe Drumcree 
marches each July since 1995. 
He had worked at foe Fair- 
green skip yard in a predomi- 
nantly loyalist area for six 
months. He was the youngest 
of five brothers and had a son, 
aged two. 

Mo Mowlam, Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, labelled foe 
shooting cowardly and ut- 
terly repugnant. She said: 
“The incident comes at a cru- 
cial time in the run up to foe 
referendum. I appeal to all 
sections of the community not 
to retaliate in any way which 
might endanger foe peace 
process." 

Trevor Reaney, chief execu- 
tive of Craigavon Borough 
Council, which runs the yard, 
said: “He was a council 
worker going about his busi- 
ness serving both sides of the 
community without fear or 
fevour.” 

The LVF, which sees foe 
agreement as a sell-out, is 
strongest in Portadown. 




Murdoch marriage break-up shakes media industry 
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T HE MOST powe/ful 

media 'partnership in 

the eWorld, the mar- 
riage of -tlnpert and Anna 
MfrrdoclL'xs over after 31 

years. ThespliL announced 
in the Murdoch-owned New 
York Post, caused shock 
waves: in the. media Indus- 
try as analysts .considered 
theeffect^fsucha separa- 
tion on the £8 billion Mur- 
doch madia empire. 
'Although not considered 
a key player, Anna was the 
director of a ' number of 
Murdbcteowned companies 
and was on the board of 
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News' Corporation in which 
the family are the major 
shareholder. 

News Corporation said 
last night that Anna, aged 
64, would remain on. the 
board and it appears she 
will also retain the direc- 
torships of the Murdoch- 
owned companies News 
America Holdings and 
News America Publishing. 

“As long as she stays on 
the board ft would be un- 
fortunate If any bad blood 
^ere to manifest Itself;” 
one senior industry source 
said. , 

Mr Murdoch’s spokes- 
man In New York, Howard 
Ruhenstein, insisted foat 
the separation was not bad 


Britain 
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tempered and would not af- 
fect the operation of the 
global business. 

It embraces nearly every 
aspect of cinema, television 
and newspapers including 
four British titles (the 
Times, the Sunday Times, 
the Sun and foe News of foe 
World), control of BSkyB 
mid, in America, the Fox 
TV network, the 20th Cen- 
tury Fox studio and foe 
New York Post 

Friends have even sug- 
gested the couple may patch 
up their differences. “This 
is a shot over the bow," said 
one friend, quoted in the 
New York Daily News, the 
Post’s rivaL 

“There is nobody else. 
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They will probably work 
things out but Anna has 
been trying to get him to 
slow down for some time. 

: “Murdoch is working so 
hard, travelling all the 
time, that she feels his pace 
is too much. She loves him, 
they both love their 

Children.” 

. The couple’s children, 
Elisabeth, Lachlan and 
dames, have been promoted 
to high positions within the 
empire and encouraged to 
vie for the succession by 
their Gather, aged 67. 

“Maybe no single person 
can take over all foe reins 
If and when Rupert 
retires,” an analyst said. 
“There may be no one who 
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can ran foe businesses like 
Rupert” 

Mr Murdoch revealed 
last November that foe chil- 
dren had come to foe con- 
sensus foat Lachlan, al- 
ready foe head of News 
Australia, was his most 
likely successor even 
though this would consign 
the older sister, Elisabeth, 
to a secondary role. 

Mr Murdoch suggested 
his 26-year-old son would 
act as “first among equals” 
in the future. But the 
tycoon stressed he intended 
to stay at the helm for as 
long as he remained “com- 
pos mentis?' and Insisted foe 
children still had to “prove 
themselves first”. 


Finance 




Elisabeth, aged 30, is the 
general manager of BSkyB 
and is known to be keen to 
follow In her father’s 
footsteps. 

It was at first thought 
that Anna would take over 
in a “prince regent” role 
from her husband if he had 
to retire early due to ill- 
health. 

But the growing indica- 
tions that T-arhian is being 
groomed to take over mean 
that Anna, also a novelist, 
has a less pivotal role to 
play in the future of foe 
company. 
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Neillies miss the 
standard model 


The Guardian Wednesday April Sg 1993 


Tiger of Europe undergoes ‘staggering growth' whiie Britain approaches economic relegation zor^’ 





h dynasty 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE Neill Committee on 
standards in public life 
met yesterday to take evi- 
dence from, among others, the 
Labour Party. 

Their title may just say . 
“standards’*, but what these 
Neillies really believe In are 
high standards. The absolute 
tops. In. fact, they have drawn 
up and printed Seven Princi- 
ples oCPubUc Life. These are 
Sel fl ess n ess, Integrity, Objec- 
tivity, Accountability, Open- 
ness, Honesty and Leadership. 
And sitting round camp tires 
going “dSbdibdib". 

Where have these people 
been? You might as well ask a 
rugby team to cleave to the 
principles of Gentleness, Con- 
sideration and Turning the 
Other Cheek. Or tell aZen 
Buddhist monk to get stuck in. 
It isn’t what they exist for. 

Tom Sawyer, the General 
Secretary of the Labour Party, 
arrived in shop steward mode. 
Addressing Lord Nefll as 
“Chair”, he said how grateful 
he was “to help you in your 
endeavours and to assist you 
with your deliberations”. 

Ha then proposed to read a 
lengthy statement Lord Neill 
gently pointed out that this 
would not be necessary. “We 
do put opening statements on 
the public record," he sairi. 

Alook of mild panic crossed 
Mr Sawyer's face. (Well, actu- 
ally' his face was turned away 
from me. A look of mild panic 
crossed his back.) For an aid 
union apparatchik to begin 
without an opening statement 
would be like the Archbishop 
of Canterbury starting dinner 
without grace. Or for Princess 
Margaret to kick off without a 
gin and a lag. 

“To make sure it is on the 
public record I would like to 
read it out,” he said grimly. 
The correct answer to this 
would have been: “But, you 
great pillock, Tve just said it “ 
goes on the record." However, 
Lord NeiH is far too polite fbr 
that, so be humoured “Please 
do.” and Mr Sawyer did. 


He announced solemnly 
th **P°H*ical parties were Im 
portant, and that their mem- 


by Tony Blair during the 

many years of Opposition,” he 
vouchsafed. 

^ You'd have thought from 
ms reverential tone that this 
(“people are impor- 
tan t’) Im d been np^y 
Chairman Mao during the 
Long March, or the Equally 
Tedious ApriL 
In fact, the concept as de- 
signed by Tray Kafr is that 
people should phone the 
Laboar Party, read out their 
credit card number, and leave 
the rest to him. 

But by this time Mr Sawyer 
was away. The Labour Party, 
he said, was now “upbeat .. . 

mo dern , active, vibrant and 
growing”. (Hie didn’t say any- 
thing about social justice.) 

There were, however, prob- 
lems with party funding. “We 
could be vibrant more regu- 
larly if there problems were 

cleared up.” 

What did he mean? How can 
you be regularly vibrant? Was 
vibrancy some kind of euphe- 
mistic code? It was not 
explained. 

The drift ofMr Sawyer's 
remarks was that the Labour 
Party was open and honest 
about its funding, unlike an- 
other major party which he 
could name, but chose not to. 

Lord Neill seemed sceptical 
in a courteous sort of way. 

Was it not true that lobbyists 
could buy batches of Labour 
policy documents for £1,000 a 
time? Or attend policy forums 
for £100? Wasn't this a form of 
funding? 

Mr Sawyer replied with a 
majestic obfuscation: “I think 
that is a fair question, and I 
only wish I could give yon an 
answer which would allow 
you to go home and write your 
report without delay, but it is 
more complicated than that, 
and I am being very honest 
here.” Ob, right 

Margaret McDonagh, Mr 
Sawyer's deputy, and a wom- 
an who is thought likely to 
replace him perhaps even 
sooner than Mr Sawyer ex- 
pects, explained about the 
“One Thousand Club" which 
indudes people who pledge at 
least a grand a year. Fbr this 
they getto have dinner with a 
cabinet minister. 

Or, if they promise 2K they 
get the dinner without the 
minister. (Just my little joke.) 


Review 


A journey to the 
edge of survival 


Lyn Gardner 

HrMaN-Og 

Unicom Theatre, London 


T HE less aerie inuvi foUOW- 
op to the hugely success- 
ful My Left Foot, Jim 
Sheridan’s Sim Into the West 
has been adapted by Travel- 
ling Light, the Bristol-based 
company dedicated to theatre 
for children and young people. 

I had heard encouraging 
rumours about this modern 
Irish urban fairy tale. Even 
so, I wasn't prepared for just 
how brilliant it is, much bet- 
ter than Mike Newell’s 1992 
movie, largely because it Is 
grittier and far less 
whimsical. 

Sentiment is cut with 

comedy and there are no guar- 
anteed happy endings. This 
isn’t just exceptional chil- 
dren's theatre, it is complex, 
vivid "and moving theatre. 

Motherless Ally and Finn, 
who live in a Dublin tower 
block with their neglectful 
father, the former King of the 
Road, are given a beautiful 
white horse by their grandpa, 
who keeps to a travellers’ life. 

The horse is called Tir Na N- 
Og, after the mystical land of 
Irish legend where it is always 
summer and no one grows old. 

When the authorities take a 
dim view of a horse being kept 
cm the 14th floor, and the chief 
afpolioe tries to swindle the 
children out of the animal. 
Ally and Finn are taken by Jir 
Na N-Og on an epic journey to 
the edge oflreland, which la as 
much emotional as it is physi- 
cal, andwhich stretches them 
to limits of their survival. 

An artful talend of dirty real- 
ism and magic realism, Greg 
Banks's script (he also di- 


rects) doesn’t flinch at tailing 
It like it really is. 

How many kids’ shows have 
you seen where dad is on the 
bottle, and which slip in lines 
such as “Are you a member of 
an illegal organisation?" And 
where prejudice and poverty 
are portrayed as hard facts of 
life, not dressed up in Dicken- 
sian whimsy? 

On. a minimal set and to the 
accompa nime nt erf a single 
musician, the cast populate 
the stage with 20 or so charac- 
ters, who range from the buf- 
foonish. police chief to the chil- 
dren’s broken pa. 

Thaf s when they're not 
busy impersonating the roar- 
ing, storm-flecked sea or tak- 
ing it in turns to transform 
themselves from human to an- 
imal to portray the mysterious 
wild horse which can leap a 
car in a twinkle and which 
takes the children to the very 
west of Ireland where they 
receive a symbolic baptism 
and choose life over death, 
their future over their past 

Lflcp the company’s story- 
telling style, the performances 
have »>n affec ting 


Larry BUott 
Eco no mica Editor 

RJTAIN has been 
overtaken by 
booming Ireland in 
the world league 
table for economic 
competitiveness and is in 
danger of being relegated to 
the second division of 
nations, according to a report 
released today. 

The annual study of 46 
countries from a Swiss-based 
think-tank showed Britain 
slipping one place to 12th out 
of the 15 economies in the 
first rank. 

But while Ireland has been 
the success story of the past 
few years, other countries in 
Europe — including the three 
big economies of Germany. 
France and Italy — have fared 
less well 

On evidence culled from 
hard data and surveys, the In- 
ternational Institute for Man- 
agement Development said 
Germany had dropped from 
aiTtft position in the mid- 


1990s to 14th — second to bot- 
tom of the.tirst division. 

. France slipped two places 
to 2ist — one place behind , 
Malaysia — while Italy, de- 
spite some improvement over 
the past 12 months, was 
rooted at the bottom of the 
second division in 30th spot 

Even so, the problems of 
Europe were dwarfed by 
those of recession-hit Japan, 
which was rated the second 
most competitive nation in 
the world in the early 1990s, 
but this year fen from ninth 
to 18th place. 

“Japan has suffered a nine- 
place drop In competitiveness 
that reflects a complete disar- 
ray of the . economy. The 
isjooo trillion yen economic 
stimulus and the recent 
reform plan of the financial 
sector could perhaps stop the 
decline of the second largest 
economy in the world,” the 
institute said. 

Although some eminent 
economists argue that the 
whole concept of competitive- 
ness between nations is 
meaningless, the institute 


says there is merit in ranking 
countries by looking at the 
eight separate categories — 
the strength of the domestic 
economy, the degree of inter- 
nationalisation, government, 

the financial system, infra- 
structure. management, 
science and technology, and 
people. 

The think-tank’s World 
Competitiveness Yearbook 
hailed the recent perfor- 
mance at the United States, 
which It said was “strongly 
installed in its position as the 
most competitive nation in 
the world”. 

“Privatisation, deregula- 
tion, fl exibility in the labour 
market, and especially mas- 
sive Investment in new tech- 
nology has worked. Only a 
major crash in the stock mar- 
ket or, in the long term, com- 
placency could threaten a sit- 
uation that is historically 
exceptional”. 

Apart from the US, the IMD 
praised the two Asian city- 
state economies — Singapore 
a /H l Hong Kong — and said 
that the strong showing of the 


Netherlands in fourth place 
reflected the “remarkable 
success of the reform of Its 
economy”. 

It added that Ireland contin- 
ued to be the “Tiger of 
Europe” with the govern- 
ment’s policy of attracting in- 
ward investment responsible 
for “staggering growth” over 
the past few years. Ireland’s 
rating has gone up . from 22nd 
two years ago to llth. 

Last year, the think-tank 
showed Britain rising sharply 
up the competitiveness league 
table from 19th to llth, a find- 
ing which the previous gov- 
ernment seized on in the run- 
up to the electioh as evidence 
of the success of Conservative 
economic policies. 

The report said that the 
r-hsmg g at government last 
May did not appear to have 
affected the pace of economic 
reforms, which were now 
“well embedded" In national 
politics. However, it said the 
strength of the pound could 
become a problem. 
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Lawrence Donagan 


A griculture minis- 
ter Jack Conning- 
ham was iinrigr pres- 
sure to scrap the 
beef-on -the -bone . ban. last 
night after the first prosecu- 
tion was thrown out of court. 

_ The case against Jim Suth- 
erland,’ who .served beef on 
the brae at a dinner for 180 
people last December, was 
dismissed at Selkirk sheriff 
court after it was ruled that 
the wording of the legislation 
imposing the ban last Decem- 
ber was defective and “mani- 
festly absurd”. 

Farmers leaders and oppo- 
sition spokesman claimed 
the ban was left in tatters 
after Sheriff James Paterson 
said the Beef Bones Regula- 
tions (1997) was too vague and 
that it criminalised anyone 
Involved in the preparation of 
beet including anyone who 
stored it in refrigerators prior 
to distributing it to caterers 
and butchers. 

Mr Sutherland, who owns 
the Lodge hotel near Selkirk, 
staged the “Farmers' Dinner” 
on December 22, five days 
after the Government ban. 

He said he was delighted at 
the court's ruling. “It shows 
that the Government has got 
it seriously wrong on this oc- 
casion. The wording of the 
regulations is absolutely 
crazy and if Z was Dr Cun- 
ningham I would have a lock 
at this ruling,” he said. 

The prosecution confirmed 
it intended to appeal. 

Dr Cunningham said last 
ni ght that it would make no 
difference to the legislation. 
“This case turned on a legal 
technicality, the regulations 
are essential fbr the protec- 
tion of public health and they 
remain in force,” he said in a 
statement 

A spokeswoman for the 
National Farmers’ Union de- j 
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scribed yesterday’s events in 
Selkirk as a “victory for com- 
mon sense". 

“We believe that the regula- 
tion should never have been 
introduced in the first place,” 
she said. “We believe consum- 
ers should have a right to 
choose whether or not to eat I 
beef on the bone. The latest 
evidence shows that the risks 
posed by eating beef on the j 
bone are minimal." 

Michael Jack, the Corner- ! 
vative’s agriculture spokes- 
man, called on the Govern- 
ment to scrap the ban. 

“We have always believed 
that the regulations were a 
recipe for chaos and confu- 
sion, as people never knew 


whether or not they were cov- 
ered by the ban," he said. 
“Any right-minded person 
knows that the public should 
be given the right to decide 
whether or not they buy beef- 
on the bone.” 

The ban was introduced in 
an attempt to convince the 
European Commission to lift 
the ban on sales of British 
beet 

Sheriff Paterson’s ruling 
hinged on the meaning of 
“preparation” In regulation 
3(2) of the Act which states 
that “no person shall use any 
bone-in-beef in the prepara- 
tion of any food or Ingredient 
for sale direct to the ultimate 
consumer". 



Cerianne Roberts and Craig 
Edwards are as convincing as 
fho atrtirnaHc eight-year-dlrl 
Ally and her protective elder 
brother as they are as busy- 
body grown-ups. 

Joe Hall cracks your heart 
as the father, whose whiskey 
tears of grief for his dead wife 
blind him to the needs ofhls? 
small children. 

It Is a remarkable, mature 
piece of theatre which creates 
a complete imaginative world 
of its own and which treats Its 
young audience with a gener- 
ous and qolet respect 
This review appeared in 
Utter editions yesterday. 


Rail industry may face 
manslaughter charge 


Kami Harper 
Transport Edttor 


T HE first ever corporate 
manslaughter charges 
to be brought against 
the rail industry are being 
considered over September’s 
Southall rail crash. British 
Transport Police confirmed 

Tnot niphi 

The force said a decision 
would be announced within 
weeks now that the driver at 
the train which crashed at 

Southall, west London, killing 
seven people, has been 
charged with manslaughter. 

A spokesman said; “We are 
still Investigating the crash 
with officials of the Health 
and Safety Executive. As a 
; result of our inquiries, com- 
panies could be charged with 

corporate manslaughter." 

The companies Involved In 
the rail disaster, the worst 
since 1933 when 35 people were 

killed in dapham. were Great 
Western Trains, which has 
just been taken over by the 
train and bus operator First- 
Group; foe rail freight coat 



NICOLAS Bratza, an English 
QC, was elected yesterday as 
Britain’s first fUfl-time judge 
at the European Court of 
Human Rights in Strasbourg, i 
Mr Bratza, aged 63, has spent 
the last five years in Stras- 
bourg as Britain’s representa- 
tive on foe European Com- 
idission of Human Rights and 
was the favoured candidate of 
human rights organisations 
lawyers in Britain, unites 
Clare Dyer. 

His name topped the list of 


three candidates put forward 
by the British government to 
the electoral body, the parlia- 
mentary assembly of the 
Council of Europe. 

Ben Emmersra, a barrister 
and editor of the European 
Human Rights Law Review, 
said Mir Bratza was “commit- 
ted to the system of human 
rights protection. Everybody 
was impressed from foe very 
beginning by the indepen- 
dence of mind he showed as a 
commissioner." 


pany English, Welsh and Scot- 
tish Railway; and Raiitrack. 

Great Western is the train 
operating company whose 
Swansea to London express 
collided with an empty 
freight train. Evidence that 
the passenger train ’s auto- 
matic warning system, was 
not working is being exam- 
ined by police and the Health 
and Safety Executive. 

English. Welsh and Scottish 
is the company whose freight 
train was crossing the line tn 
front of the approaching ex- 1 
press. Raiitrack is respon- 1 
able for maintenance of the ' 
signalling and track. 

The driver , Larry Harrison, 
will appear before Ealing 
magistrates’ court on May 27 
He has been on police bail for 
several months and Is receiv- 
ing legal support from the 
brain drivers’ union, AslefL 
The Health and Safety Exec- 
utive said corporate man- 
I slaughter charges had never 
i been brought in the rail in- 
dustry. British Rail admitted 
liability within hours for the 
Clapham disaster, caused 
during a change to s ignalling . 


Lew Adams, Asters general 
secretary, said he would meet 
the deputy prime minister, 
John Prescott, to express 
“real concerns” about safety 
in the rail industry. “Our 
members Increasingly feel 
that we are the custodians of 
safety. We have Issued In- 
structions to drivers not to 
take out trains if they know 
there is a problem." 

Mr Adams said A&lef was 
upset that Mr Harrison had 
been charged with man- 
slaughter when other factors 
were “clearly involved". 

Criminal proceedings 
against Mr Harrison could de- 
lay wider inquiries into rail 
safety since privatisation. “It 
means that the public may 
not be given the full facts 
about the reasons for the Sou- 
thall rail crash for two 
years." Mr Adams said. 

The Health and Safety Exec- 
utive said the Southall in- 
quiry would proceed as 
quickly as possible alter crim- 
inal charges bad been cleared 
UP- “Any lessons which have 
been learned about the acci- 
dent will be applied." 
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The media 
mogul’s 
method of 
sorting out the 
succession 
between his 
children -a 
contest for 
success in his 
empire - 
appears to 
have proved 
most galling 
to his wife 


‘Anna’s the 
most critical 
at board 
meetings. 
She’ll speak 
up, you bet 
she does. 
She’s there to 
keep the door 
open for the 
children to 
come along’ 

Rupert Murdoch 
in 1993 interview 


The smiles that mask the truth* printed in the New York Post (above left), as the Murdochs fell out over his work and method of choosing the child to succeed him photoowh: mtoellb/y 

laities in the scramble for succession 


Kara* Ahmed 



******** 


I T WAS the family dynasty 
to beat all finally dynas- 
ties: The all-powerful 

father , .tha/ nhildran bat- 
thng for the right to suc- 
ceed him, and the wife, cool 
adviser, novelist-, and right- 
hand: woman who decided 
yesterday that,; finally, 
enough was enough. . 

'! After $1 years: qf marriage 

■ hwg-lrtW- the ’ 

inbgt -p5wi®Ql media 'mag- 
natelnfbewOTld. 

7 The metbod of announce- 
matt was simple.' It came by 


Anna Murdoch 54, 
director arid board 
member, News _ - 
Corporation . 


way of Liz Smith, the gossip 
columnist in the New York 
Post, a newspaper that Rupert 
Murdoch owns. 

‘It is with some personal 
sadness that I announce the 
amicable separation of ; 
Rupert Murdoch and his 
beautiful wife, Anna, after 31 
years of marriage and three 
children,” the article said. 

"The Murdochs say their' 
situation is very painful and 
leaves them torn but they are 
attempting to work out their 
differences. Mrs Murdoch 
wHT remain on the board and 
continue in the Murdoch 
businesses.” 

It Is inconceivable that 


Anna met her fnture 
husband when she 
Interviewed him for the 
Mirrwc newspaper in : 

Sydney .“I thought she 
was a very pretty girl,” 

RupertsaicL “Her 
writing skills were not 
going through my 
mihcL" . ■ 

She wsts equally 
impressed: ‘‘He was like 
a whirlwind coming 
into the room.” 

Although, part of the Own Image and Family 


business, Anna also . 
carved a career in 
writing. Her best 
known works. In Her 


Business, are 
autobiographical and 
touch on the media 
world. 


such a sensitive issue would 
be aired in the newspaper 
without the family’s say-so. 
The family’s New York publi- 
cist would only confirm the 
report was accurate and that 
the spilt "would not affect the 
business in any way”. 

The Post’s rival. The New 
York Daily News, Immedi- 
ately started following the 
trail. No, the newspaper said, 
there is no “third person" in- 
volved, the Murdochs have 
just run out of steam. 

Well-placed sources suggest 
that Anna has been con- 
cerned about her husband’s 
work rate since at least the 
early 1990s. The man. aged 67 


Elisabeth Murdoch, 30, 
general manager, BSkyB 

Elisabeth has never 
made a secret of her 
desire to follow in her 
father’s footsteps and is 
as ambitious as her 
high-flying brother , 
Lachlan. However, she 
seems to have been 
eclipsed by him. 

Although she started 
in newspapers, she soon 
made television her 
main interest. She 
arrived in Britain In 
1996 after managing 
stations in California 
with Ghanaian-born 
Elkin Pianino, who she 
married. They have 
now separated. Most 
famously failed 


and famed for his ability to 
survive on three hours sleep a 
night, just would not slow 
down. Now his eyes are 
fi rmly set on expanding his 
empire into China and the 
European continent On Mon- 
day there was a first ever deal 
in Russia. 

Anna, aged 54, realised that 
herjileas for him to take it a 
little easier and spend more 
time with her at their house 
outside Los Angeles were not 
being heeded. It was time to 
break away. ~* 

She has always been an lut 
portant player In the Mur- 
doch empire. In 1993 Rupert 
told the author Nicholas Cole- 



to see eye to eye with 
BSkyB bruiser and 
former chief executive, 
Sam Chisholm. He left 
and she remained. 


| ridge: “I find Anna’s the most 
critical of all our directors at 
board meeting s. I say to her 
afterwards: *Why didn’t you 
say that at home If that’s what 
you think? 1 She'll speak up, 
you bet she does. She’s got the 
least to fear! She’s there be- 
cause I just want the assur- 
ance, should anything happen 
to me, that there’ll be some- 
one keeping the door open for 
the children to come along." 

- She will stfll be a main 
board director of News Corpo- 
ration. and it was likely that 
she would also retain her 
other directorships. 

There was also the issue of 
the family succession for 


Anna, a strong Catholic who 
is unlikely to contenance div- 
orce. Rupert is driven by 
what Andrew Ned, the former 
editor of the Sunday Times, 
Tm« railed a “dynastic obses- 
sion”. The same drive helped 
him to take over his father’s 
Australian newspaper busi- 
ness at 21 and turn it into a 
global empire worth £8.4 
billion. 

It also saw him pick off all 
distant family sharehold i ngs 
and bring them under the 
control of a central n om i n ee 
accounts, Cruden, controlled 
by the immediate family. ' 
With characteristic vague- 1 
ness — befitting a deliber- 1 


Lachlan Murdoch, 26, 
mam director of News 
Corp and chief executive 0 f 
News Australia 

He appears to he his 
father’s choice to 
succeed him at News 
Corporation. 

The Princeton- 
educated executive has 
received the most 
intensive training in 
the business and is the 
only one of the three 
siblings to have made it 
to the highest echelons. 
He runs News Corp’s 
Australian interests 
and is on the main 
board. 

He appears to be a 
chip off the old block, 
often emulating his 



father’s grand talk of a 
world lull of business 
opportunities, and also 
relaxes — one day a 
week — by sailing. 


ately opaque business empire 
— he revealed last year the 
shares had been transferred 
to the children's control. 

The media mogul’s method 
of sorting out the succession 
between his children appears 
to have proved most galling to 
bis wife. It has led him to pit 
the three children against 
each- other to prove them- 
selves as the most worthy suc- 
cessor to the News Corp 
throne, a chair he has said he 
will remain in while he 
remains "compos mentis 

Late last year, in the hook 
Sky High by Mathew Ho re- 
man, Rupert revealed that the 
children had come to a con- . 


James Murdoch, 23, head 
of News Corps US new 
media interests 

Appeared for a while to 
be following the 
footsteps of Murdoch’s 
eldest daughter and his 
own step sister. Pro, 
showing clear signs of 
shunning a career in 
the family firm. Often 
described as the most 
bohemian of Anna’s 
three children, he was 
educated at Harvard 
and then tried to make 
his way in the record 
industry. 

But he recently took 
control of News Corp’s 
burgeoning new media 
interests in the IJS. 
Elisabeth has suggested 


sensns that Tar-Maw would 
take over and act as "first 
among equals". 

If it was this dynastic 
scramble organised by the 
father that led to the final 
break down of the marriage, 
Anna may have seen it com- 
ing for some time. 

It was with unusual pre- 
science that Anna wrote die 
novel Family Business, pub- 
lished in 1988 — the story of a 
family led by a media mogul 
which Is ripped apart by bit- 
ter in-fighting over .the i&sue 
affiie succession. .7 

In real life, the Murdoch 
mdrrlage may have fouh r 
dered on the very same rocks. 



that he may turn out to 
he the true challenger 
for the throne but few 
observers took her 
seriously. 


Hint of life in solar system discovered 25 light years from the Earth 


S VIDENCE of a possible 
new solar system up to 
25 light! years from 
was announced yester- 
day. If confirmed, this would 
bau the first discovery of a 
sote aystoiri of rock-based 
jWnpte outside our own.. _ 


Huge disc-shaped areas of 
■ dust have been found around 
Vega, the brightest star in the 
summer sky, and another 
star, Fomalbeut. Yesterday a 
tftflni of JBrttish and American 
astronomers released pic- 
tures of the dust and said they 
might “reveal plane tary sys- 
tems in formation. 

“Planets In our galaxy may 


be more common than scien- 
tists previously believed”- 

Tbe British Astronomical 
Society said the find was “a 
step forward, an important 
part of a developing picture". 

The announcement boosts 
hopes of discovering life be- 
yond Earth, if only because 
renditions for the develop- 
ment of life forms are thought 


to he better on rocky than on 
gas-based planets. 

But the two stars are so far 
away that the presence of 
planets around them is un- 
likely to be' confirmed or dis- 
proved, at least until medium- 
size telescopes axe installed in 
the clarity of space within the 
next two or three years. Brit- 
ish and American projects to 


launch bigger telescopes have 
not yet received funding. 

The dust — believed to be 
grains of silica — was spotted 
in radio telescope images 
studying light in ‘'sub-milli- 
metre" wavelengths. 

Astronomers in Hawaii 
used a revolutionary camera 
built at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Edinburgh. Team leader 


Wayne Holland said the cam- 
era used detectors cooled to 
almost absolute zero to mea- 
sure tiny amounts of heat 
emission from dost particles. 

Another of the team, Chris 
McCarthy, said these instru- 
ments were “the beginning of 
a new era of research”. One of 
the most intriguing images 
-showed a hole in the middle 


of the dust disc around Fo- 
malhaut which is 22 light 
years from Earth and 13 times 
brighter than the Sun. 

Dr Holland said this sug- 
gested dust near the star was 
“largely cleared out A proba- 
ble explanation Is that it has 
fanned into rocky planets like 1 
the Earth — even though we i 
can not detect these directly”. | 


Ben Zuckerman, physics 
and astronomy professor at 
the University of California, 
Los A n geles, said: ’It is gen- 
erally believed that our solar 
system formed out of such a 
disc But whether the newly 
discovered discs contain ma- 
jestic planets like Jupiter or 
Saturn, or just comets and as- 
teroids, remains to be seen’’. 
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One of a set of pliotos taken by Mary McCartney of her mother at their home in East Sussex a few days before the trip to 
California, where she died. The pictures, the last of Linda McCartney, were released yesterday 


McCartney tells 
of last bedside 
moments with 
dying Linda 


AmHa Gentleman 


S IR Paul McCartney 
spoke yesterday about 
his “total heartbreak*' 
at the death of his wife Linda 
from cancer. 

In a tribute to his wife of 
almost 30 years, he said: “She 
was unique and the world is a 


better place for having known 
her." 

He said he had talked to her 
in her dying moments In 
Santa Barbara, California, on 
Friday. “I said to her ‘You're 
up on your beautiful Appa- 
loosa stallion. It's a fine 
spring day. we're riding 
through the woods. The blue- 
bells are all out, and the sky 


: is clear blue.* I had barely got 
to the end of (he sentence 
when she closed her eyes and 
gently slipped away.” 

The statement, released by 
Sir Paul’s press office, made 
, plain his grieC “Linda was, 
i and still is, the love of my 
life" 

He described her as a very 
private person who had been 
the kindest and most inno- 
cent woman he had met. She 
was also the toughest woman 
he had met, “who didn’t give 
a damn about what other 
people thought". Few could . 
could rival her abilities as a | 
photographer, he said, and 
“as a mother, she was- the 
best". 

If people wanted to pay trib- 
ute to her, they should turn to 
vegetarianism in recognition 
of the “unbelievable" courage 
she bad showed in her cam- 
paign for animal rights. 

The tribute, which was 


signed with six kisses, said 
she bad never complained 
about her ninesB and had al- 
ways hoped to conquer iL Sir 
Paul was at home yesterday 
with his family in Peasmarsh. 
East Sussex. 

• Tens of thnnamflu of chil- 
dren In Rome are to be served 
a “Linda menu" vegetarian 
meal next week at school in 
memory at Linda McCartney. 

“She was always in die 
front line of social and envi- 
ronmental campaigns and, 
right to die end, looked ill- 
ness in die face and believed 
in life with joy and determi- 
nation,” said Rome councfllar 
FioreOa FarinellL 

She added: “We have be- 
come accustomed to relying 
on a unlimited exploitation of 
the natural environment, ani- 
mals included. In my opinion, 
to think about these things a 
bit. without going too Ear, can- 
not but be helpfuL” 


T HE fmhattipH chief con - 1 
stable of Grampian 
police seemed certain to 
lose his fight to cling to office 
last night after his police au- 
thority decided to invoke leg- 
islation allowing it to ronove 
him on grounds of 
“inefficiency* *. 

Grampian Police Board an- 
nounced it intended to force 
Ian Oliver to retire early 
following the publication of a 
damning report into his 
force’s conduct of an investi- 
gation into the death of Scott 
Simpson, a nine-year-old Ab- 
erdeen boy who was mur- 
dered by a convicted 
paedophile. 

The Scottish Secretary. 
Donald Dewar, urged Dr Oli- 
ver to “pack his bags and go" 
after the inquiry highlighted 
a “corporate breakdown*’ 
within Grampian police and 
made a series of recommenda- 
tions which amounted to a 


‘It is a magical 
mystery tour 
when you engage 
with Dr Oliver. 

He is a mercurial, 
strange man’ 


complete overhaul of the 
force. 

Dr Oliver, who rejected the 
report’s central criticisms 
and has resisted Immense po- 
litical and media pressure to 
stand down, has been g i v e n 10 
days to make a case for 
retaining his job. He has been 
called to a meeting af the 
police board on May 1, where 
hie dismissal is certain to be 
confirmed. A final decision 
would then be taken by Mr 
Dewar, and political sources 
confirmed last night he would 
have “no hesitation'' in sack- 
ing the chief constable. 


Pat Chalmers, the authori- 
ty’s c hairman , said Dr Oliver 
had given the board no option 
to force his early retirement. 
“We are conscious of the fact 
that the board needs to 
restore its confidence and 
rebuild after the litany of 
bungling and incompetence 1 
which this report contains," 
he said. 

“Nothing surprises me 
about Dr Oliver. It is a magi- 
cal mystery tour when you 
engage with Dr Oliver. He is a 
mer curial, strange man . " 

The board's decision to dis- 
miss Dr Oliver came after it 
unanimously passed a motion 
of no confidence in him and 
one of its members, the for- 
mer police officer Duncan 
Crawford, resigned in disgust 
over the chief constable’s 
“intransigence". 

Mr Crawford accused Dr 
Oliver of trying to “cut a fi- 
nancial deal" with the board 
which would entail him 
standing down voluntarily. 
“But when we pressed him he 


indicated that he was not pre- 
pared to resign forthwith," be 
said after tendering his 
resignation. 

Dr Oliver, aged 58, con- 
firmed that he had been pre- 
pared to leave his post within 
two weeks but that his offer 
was refused by the board. 
“Therefore I am still the chief 
constable,” he said. 

Dr Oliver announced his in- 
tention to retire later this 
year after being photo- 
graphed kissing a fellow 
member of his evangelical 
church. 

Criticism of his regime at 
Grampian police came to 
head in November last year 
when 44-year-old Steven 
Leisk was jailed for life for 
the murder of Scott Simpson. 
It emerged afterwards that de- 
tectives investigating the case 
had overlooked vital evidence 
and failed to link Leisk, a con- 
victed paedophile who lived 
in lodging overlooking a park 
when Scott was last seen, 
with the murder. 
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Sinister 


‘The tribute she would 
have liked best would be for 
people to go vegetarian' 


Text qf the statement released 
by Sir Paid; 


T HIS is a total heartbreak 
for my family and L Linda 


was, and still is, the love of my 
life, and the past two years we 
spent battling her disease 
have been a nightmare. 

She never complained and 
always hoped to be able to con- 
quer it. It was not to be. 

Our beautiful children — 
Heather, Mary, Stella and 
James —have been an incred- 
ible strength during this time, 
and she lives on in all of them. 

The courage she showed to 
fight for her causes of vegetar- 
ianism and animal welfare 
was unbelievable. How many 
women can you think of who 
would single-handedly take on 
opponents like, the Meat and 
Livestock Commission, risk 


being laughed at, and yet • 
succeed? 

People who didn’t know her 
well, because she was a very 
private person, only ever saw 
the tip of the iceberg. She was 
the kindest woman I have 
ever met; the most Innocent. 

All animals to her were like 
Disney characters and worthy 
of love and respect. She was 
the toughest woman who 
didn't give a damn what other 
people thought She found it 
hard to be impressed by the 
fact that she was Lady McCart- 
ney. When asked whether 
people called her Lady 
McCartney, she said “Some- 
body once did — I think”. 

I am privileged to have been 
her lover for 30 years, and in 
all that time , except for one 
enforced absence, we never 
spenta single night apart 


When people asked why, we 
would say “What for?” 

As a photographer there are 
few to rival her. Her photo- 
graphs show an intense hon- 
esty, a rare eye for beauty. 

As a mother she was the 
best We always said that all 
we wanted for the kids was 
that they would grow up to 
have good hearts; and they 
have. 

Our family is so close that 
her passing has left a huge 
hole in our lives. We will 
never get over it, but I think 
we will come to accept it 

The tribute she would have 
liked best would be for people 
to go vegetarian, which, with 
the vast variety of foods avail- 
able these days, is much 
easier than many people 
think. She got into the food 
business for one reason only, 
to save animals from the cruel 
treatment our society and tra- 
ditions force upon them. 

Anyone less likely to be a 
business woman 1 can't think 
of. yet she worked tirelessly 
for the rights off animals , and 


became a food tycoon. When 
told a rival firm had copied 
one of her products, all she 
would say was “Great, nowl 
can retire’’. She wasn’t in It 
for the money. 

In the end, she went quickly 
with very little discomfort, 
and surrounded by her loved 
ones. 

The kids and I were there 
when she crossed over. They 
! each were able to tell her how 
much they loved her. 

Finally I said to her: 

“You’re up on your beautiful 
Appal oosa stallion; it's a fine 
spring day, we’re riding 
through the woods. The blue- 
bells are all out and the sky is 
clear blue.” 

I had barely got to the end of 
the sentence, when she closed 
her eyes, and gently slipped 
away. 

She was unique and the 
world is a better place for hav- 
ing known her. 

Her message oflove will live 
on in our hearts forever. 

I love you Linda. 

Pauls xxx xx 


Audition to find 
sensitive toy 
soldier with 
killer instinct 
sorts out men 
from the boys 



Ruarklh Nicoll 
Ilexes his muscles 


Toy firm Hasbro is looking 
for a real life Action Man 


\AfHAT they wanted was 
V V hard mnscles pins “a 


VVhard mnscles pins “a 
face that speaks volumes”. 
What they got was me. 

At 10am yesterday at Lon- 
don’s Riverside Studios, 
Hasbro, the toy manufac- 
turer, was easting Action 
Man. The figurine was born 
32 years ago — when Eng- 
land last won the World 
Cup — but still sells in his 
milli ons. Hasbro wants to 


prolong his shelf life by 
finding a real man prepared 
to live out an Action Man 
life; scuba-diving, sky-div- 
ing and roller-blading his 
way around the world at 
promotional' events. 

Stamped Number 27, I 
wait among the hopefuls. 
One, Mark Griffin, is still 
fresh from roUer-bladlng, a 
long run, and rowing at 
5am. Another. Mike Rey- 


nand, jet black hair swept 
back, tells me of the time he 
played Christopher Reeve's 
doable in Superman. 

Someone says the job 
pays a six-figure sum; I 
stub out my cigarette and 
begin taking the audition 
seriously. Jamie Beards- 
more, a hunk of a fitness 
trainer, offers a few tips. 
“Action Man’s got to have a 
killer instinct. After all he 
is still a soldier. 

“But be has to be sensi- 
tive as well. Maybe he kills 
the men, and looks after 
their women and children.’’ 

We strip off onr shirts for 
the panel of four women 
and two men. The women 
look flashed; the men as- 
sure me that they are not. 

The room fills with mus- 
cle in testosterone; 

a group practices klck-box- 
ing in the corner; a repor- 
ter from Radio 1 surveys 
the scene and licks her lips. 

I worry for Mark, the one 
who was up at 5am. Al- 
though he Just missed join- 
ing England’s world cham- 
pionship rowing team by 
one second, and has com- 
peted on Gladiators, be has 
merely the physique of a 
sportsman, not some mas- , 


de monster on steroids. 
Worst of all. he is reading 
the Guardian. 

Each hopeful is photo- 
graphed topless, and then 
the fitness test begins. We 
leap around to the beat, 
sweat splashing the floor. 
“The set of the jaw isn’t 
quite right,” says one wom- 
an. “I couldn’t go out with 
someone with a tighter arse 
than me,” says another. 

Hoping to use my charm, 
X wander np to one judge, 
Catherine Derate, and ask 
which one she fancies. “I 
prefer blonds,” she says — 
then looks me in the eye 
and adds, “bat not yon”. 

Through lunch the ten- 
sion rises. It Girl Tara 
Palmer-Tomkinson, an- 
other judge, tells me that I 
have the looks for Action 
Man, bat I suspect her sin- 
; cerity as she is carried off 
by a group of Atlases. 

We are called back in. 
The numbers are read out. I 
am, 1 realise, not an Action 
Man at alL “Don’t worry” 
says Mark who has breezed 
through to the last dozen 
and goes forward for a final 
choice ha a month’s 
“Yon made it to the last 50. 
Who else can say that?” 
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Parents 
given 
advice 
on how 

long 
pupils 
should 

study 



BRITAIN 5 
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A mother and daughter read together. The Government recommends between 20 minutes and 2 Vi hours* work per night dep ending on a child’s age 


PHOTOGRAPH: SIEVE DOHERTY 


Blunkett sets homework quotas 


Week Chaudhary 
Education Comaapondent 


CHOOLCHTLDREN 
fl ^■should spend be- 
tween 20 minutes to 
hours, depend-, 
^^^wing on their age, 
doing homework every night, 
the Government announced 
yesterday as it issued the first 
guidelines to parents and 
schools on homework. 

At the same time, the Edu- 
cation and Employment Sec - 
retary, David Blunkett, said 
that. £200 million would be. 


spent on setting up 8,000 
study support centres to help 
children do their homework 
and prepare for prams. The 
centres, to be funded with 
National Lottery money, will 
be designed to help children 
from difficult home 
circumstances. 

Mr Blunkett said children 
aged between four and five 
should spend between 10 and 
20 minutes doing homework 
— involving parents reading 
to their children — while 
those aged 16 should spend np 
to 2Vx hours each night 

Mr Blunkett said research 


showed homework helped 
children and that schools 
would be Ay pwc t- gc l to inclnrip 
policies on homework in the 
home-school contracts they 
will be expected to draw np. 

The guidelines follow 
research showing that 43 per 
cent of 10-year-olds are not set 
any homework, and that more 
than half spend three hours 
or more watching television i 
every night 

Mr Blunkett said: "If chil- 
dren want to do that, that's 
fine. Buf it isn’t a lot to ask to 
do half an hoar’s homework 
as well” 


Mr Blunkett was quick to 
point out that there was no 
compulsion on parents to en- 
sure that their children stuck 
to' the Government’s guide- 
lines. He said: "In the end. 
there’s a limit to what any 
government can do. 

"We can illustrate what the 
outcomes are of parents fail- 
ing to be part of a partnership, 
with their school, and we wm 
show them how we wm sup- 
port them through the out-of- 
school study centres. 

"The challenge is to help to 
make education part of the 
life blood of those communi- 


ties where it has not been in 
the past" 

The guidelines were de- 
signed to give teachers and 
parents “sensible and realis- 
tic benchmarks on the 
amount of homework differ- 
ent age groups at primary and 
secondary schools might be 
expected to do." 

Mr Blunkett added: "Many 
parents are unsure, particu- 
larly at primary level, 
whether children should nor- 
mally expect to be set home- 
work at alL We have no power 
or intention to dictate in de- 
tail to parents what they do." 


The out-of-school study cen- 
tres wifi, also operate like 
crammers, intensive study fa- 
cilities which are commonly 
used by pupils at independent 
schools during their holidays. 
Mr Blunkett said the centres 
would be staffed during eve- 
nings and weekends by teach- 
ers and possibly by parents. 

Teachers’ unions gave a 
cautious welcome to the 
guidelines, claiming that they 
smacked of centralisation and 
were further proof of greater 
control of education by the 
government 

Peter Smith, general secre- 


tary of the Association of 
Teachers and Lecturers, said: 
"Nobody doubts the impor- 
tance of homework, and the 
Government is right to under- 
line the responsibilities 
parents have to make sure 
♦hat their children do it 
“The danger is that it 
awiflcirfi of Big Brother, and is 
yet another initiative which 
suggests that the entire coun- 
try’s education system can be 
run faun WhitehalL" 

Nigel De Gruchy, general 
secretary of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters 
Union of Women Teachers. 


said: "Homework is an impor- 
tant part of the learning pro- 
cess. Every child should have 
some at some time. But how 
much and when must be a 
matter of professional 
judgment.” 

Dong McAvoy, general sec- 
retary of the National Union 
of Teac h ers, said the “pre- 
scriptive guidelines” did not 
recognise different school cir- 
cumstances, but the study 
centres could help motivate 
children if properly fUnded. 

Al homework and no play, 
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Minister offers 
government 
support to stop 
school bullies 


John Carvel - 
Education Edttor 

D AVID Blunkett, the 
Education and Employ- 
ment Secretary, yester- 
day pledged government sup- 
port for a campaign* to stop 
bullying in schocds after hear- 


ing alarming new evidence 
about how it canid damage 
the victims throughout their 
lives. 

“People who feel friendless 
and whose self-esteem is dam- 
aged need someone to stand 
by them, whether it is a 
teacher, a friend, or a volun- 
teer. We all have to play a i 


part It is all about listening 
and responding,” he told a 
conference organised by the 
children’s charity Kidscape. 

The charity published 
research- showing nearly half 
of former victims confessed to 
low self-esteem and nearly 
three quarters said they had 
problems making friends in 
later life. 

Women said they could not 
trust people and were afraid 
of new situations, easily vic- 
timised and afraid to succeed. 
Men said they were uncom- 
municative and shy. Both 
m pTg and female former vic- 
tims said they had become 
worse people than they were 
at school. 

A survey of lJJOO former vic- 
tims ro und 46 per cent had 
contemplated suicide because 
of the buHying, compared with 
7 per cent of those who were 
not bullied. One in five at- 


tempted' suicide — same more 
than once — compared with 3 
per cent of the non-bullied. 

Two-thirds of the victims 
told someone they were being 
bullied at school, but 29 per 
cent said that it made matters 
worse and 50 per cent said it 
made no difference. Only 8 
per cent thought telling 
resulted in help. 

Mr Blunkett said he under- 
stood the problem. As a child 
be made the mistake of con- 
fronting a school bully. “In 
the end I just got so fed up 
that I hit this guy very hard 
and 1 ended up in hospital 
with a damaged hand, and he ! 
was all right” 

He read out a poem written 
by a 15-year-old boy at a Shef- 
field school attended by his 
son, Andrew, describing 
bullies as vermin with dis- 
eased minds. 

Michele Elliott, director of 


Kidscape, said: “Bullying is a 
pernicious terror that needs 
to be and can be stopped.” 
Gaby Shenton. the charity’s 
project leader, added: “Res- 
pondents wrote about knock- 
on effects on their work, th ei r 
suicidal tendencies, their In- 
ability to befriend people of 
the same age and to trust 
others. It is In the bully, the 
victim, the teacher and every 
member of society’s interest 
to prevent bullying and stop it 
when it arises.” 

The Government is updat- 
ing an anti-bullying pack a nd 
video for schools. There will 
be £22 million from the school 
standards fund for local anti- 
bullying projects to help im- 
prove attendance and behav- 
iour in class. A European 
Union conference In Tendon 
n ex t month will share suc- 
cessful strategies from across 
Europe. 


The victims 


When going 
to school 
ends in 
death or 
thoughts 
of suicide 


1 showed victims are com- 
monly bullied for two to six 
years, but some adults said 
they were bullied right 
throughout their time at 
school. 

Last year bullying was 
the most frequent reason 
for calls to ChildLine. More 


than 14,000 children rang 
for help. 

□ Earlier this month Bryan 
Franklish, 14, from Shef- 
field, died while trying to 
escape a gang of bullies by 
hitching a ride on the back 
of a friend's bicycle which 
smashed into a passing car. 

□ Leah Bradford-Smart, 
aged 16, from West Sussex, 
won £100,000 damages from 
school authorities for four 
years of systematic abuse 
she said had made her 
suicidal 

□ Last September. Kelly 
Yeomans, aged 13, commit- 
ted suicide at her home in 
Derby after prolonged bul- 
lying at school- Five boys 
who tormented her were 
later ordered to spend time 
at an attendance centre. 


□ Earlier last year, Kather- 
ine Jane Morrison, aged 16, 
took her own life after 
being bullied by two teen- 
age girls an Stornoway in 
the Outer Hebrides. 

□ Famous people who have 
admitted to befog bullied at 
school include the boxer 
Frank Bruno, the politician 
Lord Wldtela w, the camp 
comedian Julian Clary, the 
Channel 4 chief executive 
Michael Grade, and the ac- 
tress Daryl Hannah. The 
former Labour leader, Neil 
Klnnock, said he was bul- 
lied because of his red hair. 

□ The Prince ofWales is 
said to have been bullied at 

I Gordonstoun public school, 
where follow pupdls used to 
boast after playing rugby 
that they had “kicked the 
fatureKingofEngland”. 


Defendant makes light of current affair 


Hoty C arroll _ . 

I T'S a reaction that un i te s 
us alL The boss of a trou- 
bled company tours the 
office switching off lights be- 
fore going Jmine, muttering 
-hfcout cost cutting. 

'Mir the householder’s spasm 
'Jwjf-reproach after c om i ng 
u&Hnstairs for breakfast and 
mpng lights left on crver- 
; Sp/bn a bad morning the 
- teSb-it rfoA or stereo mi ght be 
•ijraibo,- sucking more , juice 
Ifiln foe national grid and 
- hddfog to the inevitable bill. 


Like taxes and death, every- 
one most face the reckoning. 
Step-forward IanTordoS; who 
was accused yesterday of try- 
ing to beat the system. He 
powered his home and busi- 
ness for six years by co nnect- 
ing his electricity supply to a 
lamppost, a court heard. 

A cable from foe streetlight 
ran through a fence, across a 
field; through a hut, . a garage 
and -into . a fuse box at his 

hMTKL ’ 

Tordoffs free supply, val- 
ued at £9,260, ended after 
Yorkshire .Electricity work- 
ers Investigated reports that 


Diana Judge calls witnesses 
**« ‘contradictions’ 


the street lights were faulty, 
the court heard. Yunus V alli , 
prosecuting, said the illegal 
connection powered outbuild- 
ings and workshops, four 
colour televisions, lighting 
and domestic appliances, in- 
chiding a dishwasher,- wash- 
ing machine, microwave, 
fridge freezer, two showers 
and two hi-fi stereo systems. • 

Mr Tordoff, aged 43, denies 
damaging property belonging 
to Yorkshire Electricity and 
dishonestly using electricity 
between March 21, 1991 and 
March 21, 1997. 

When police went to his 
home In Stanley, near Wake- 
field, West Yorkshire. Tordoff 
riaimed his electricity came 
from a generator, Mr Valli 

« yid. Challenged that the gen- 
erator was not working, Tor- 
doff claimed it was used over- 


night to charge up batteries 
stored underneath the 
floorboards. 

Mr Valli told a Leeds crown 
court jury there were no bat- 
teries found and no record of 
Yorkshire Electricity con- 
necting a supply to the 
properties. 

When asked by police how 
his premises were powered, 
Tordoff replied: "Well, I don’t 
know.” 

Brian Harris, a Yorkshire 
Electricity engineer, said be 
returned nine months after 
the was disconnected to 

find it had been reconnected. 

“Ifs quite dangerous — 

spme <m B would have, to have 
a certain degree of knowledge 
to carry it out It is only 240 
volts but it is a current that 
couldkflV*' 

The trial continues. 


Knives found at Cook’s third way’ 
suspects’ home for human rights 


& ** 


JonHutey hi Parts 

‘ ■■tout fojohiiis after : the 
Ecraah that killed Diana, 
Princess of Wales, the French 
magistrate leading the In- 
quiry has summoned a gro up 
of key witnesses , to a joint 
hearing In an attempt to dar- ; 

Uy contradictions in their 
statements. ' 

. Lawyers said the meeting, 
known as a “general confron- 
tation” and not uncommon m 
France, was scheduled for 
June 6 at the Palais de Justice 
in Paris. It would invotee 

some dozen witnesses and the 

nine photographers and a. mo - 
toreyde courier who were 

pursuing the blackMercedes. 

Trevor Rees- Jones, the 
bodyguard who was the sole 
survivor of the Augnsrt ; M ^ac- 
cident in the Pont de 1 Alma 
und erpass, is . unlike l y , to at- 


frnH, his Paris lawyer said. 
Mr Rees-Jones on Monday 
jesigoed from his Job with 
H arrods owner. Mohamed. A1 

Fayed, whose son D°di wa* 

also Sailed. 

A justice official uncon- 
nected with the inqfory 
joint hearings were aimed at 

forcing the witnesses to con- 
front the inconsistencies be- 
tween their various stones 

and. hopefoDy. “J 1 !® jL? 
more complete and accurate 
version of events.” 

Witnesses' accounts repor- 
tedly. differ on what contact 
i the photographers had with 
Riiz employees before Dnma ; 
left the hotel; whether the 
driver challenged photogra- 
phers to race; how dose Pho- 
tographers were to the car at 
the time- of the crash,, and 
whether a white Fiat Uno was 
involved. 



Ian Tordoff outside court yesterday photograph: wbojam lack 


■K NIVES, a sword and an 
■K air gun were h i d d e n in 
■^kthe home of two 
brothers suspected of being 
Involved in the murder of 
black, teenager Stephen Law- 
rence^ the inquiry into his 
stabbing was told yesterday. 

But the May 1993 dawn raid 
on the house where Nell and 
Jamie Aconrt lived with their 
mother was two weeks after 
the killing , so it was unlikely 
to- produce the murder 

weapon, the officer In charge 
of the search told the hearing. 

Stephen, aged 18. was killed 
in a racially-motivated attack 
in Eltham, sooth London, in 
April 1993. 

Detective Sergeant David 
Kirkpatrick fold the inquiry 
at the Elephant and Castle, 
south L ondon, that be did not 
know why the search was not 
ordered sooner. 

He said he found Nell 
Aconrt in bed at the house in 
Eliham. A knife was found be- 
hind the TV set in the room. 
Two more, and a jacket with a 
bloodstain, were found In an- 
other padlocked room. 

There was a sword in a 
scabbard under the living 
room settee and two knives in 
a kitchen dishwasher. A 
shoulder holster for a gun 
was found in a china 
cupboard- 

FcJice also found an air pis- 
tol and cinthing , including a 
green shirt with knife cuts. 

Sgt Kirkpatrick said he ar- 
rested Acourl and questioned 
him at a police station, but he 
refused to say anything. 

floorboards were not tiffed 
at the house, despite the 


police having information 
that knives might have been 
hidden there. Sgt Kirkpatrick 
said he could not now be sure 
if the information had been 
passed to the search team, but 
it was unlikely to have been 
ignored if it had. 

Cross-examined by Stephen 
Kamllsh for the Lawrence 

family, Sgt Kirkpatrick was 
asked if he had tried to pro- 
tect Aeourt He replied: “Cer- 
tainly not. If Neil Aeourt was 
responsible for that murder 
he should be locked up. r did 
everything I could to get him 
convicted.” 

The inquiry has been told 
that 39 pieces of information 

came from members of the 
public, throwing suspicion on 
the brothers and three other 
white youths within days of 
the wrung , but no arrests 
were made for a further two 
wiscks* 

Police were told that the 
A courts admired the Kray 
brothers and boasted that no 
one could join their gang 
without stabbing someone 
first 

Neil Aeourt 22, Gary Dob- 
son, 22, and Luke Knight 20, 
were cleared at the Old Bailey 
in 1996 of killing Stephen. The 
cases of Jamie Aeourt and 
David Norris, both 21, never 

came to trial 

Today Is the fifth anniver- 
sary of Stephen’s murder, and 
the hearing was adjourned 

until tomorrow. 

His family and friends win 
hold a vigil during the eve- 
niwg at the spot in Wen Han 
Road, Eltham, where be was 
killed. 


fam Black 
Diplomatic EdKor 

B ETWEEN “the row and 
the kow-tow,” there is a 
“third way” of promot- 
ing global human rights In a 
way that makes a real differ- 
ence, Robin Cook, the foreign 
Secretary, claimed yesterday. 

Unveiling the Govern- 
ment’s first report on human 
rights, a key element of what 
he has called the ethical di- 
mension of Labour’s foreign 
policy, Mr -Cook insisted 
“practical partnerships can 
be built to make a change for 
the better". 

Flanked by Clare Short the 
International Development 
Secretary, Mr Cook said dia- 
logue with China and cooper- 
ation with Indonesia and the 
Phili p pines were examples of 
real practical progress. 

"There will be those who 
say we should condemn abuse 
more loudly and pick fights 
rather than promote partner- 
ship ” he said. “We are not 
afraid to condemn. when 
working together is not an op- 
tion, but we want to make a 
change, not just a point” 

The 66-page report, wel- 
comed by Amnesty Interna* 
tional and other charities and 
development groups, ac- 
knowledges dilemmas in plac- 
ing human rights at the cen- 
tre of foreign policy. But it 
also highlights advances in- 
cluding the establishment of I 
the Human Rights Project 
Fund of £5 minion and areas 
where Britain is taking the 
lead to end child labour. 


David Bull director of Am- 
nesty International UK, said: 
“This is a good day for human 
rights. We welcome the Gov- 
ernment’s recognition in the 
50th anniversary year of the 
Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights tw human 
rights lie at the heart of for- 
eign policy ” 

But Amnesty also called on 
the Government to “be pre- 
pared to take a lead in human 
rights issues in the European 
Union and in the wider inter' 
national community”. 

Michael Howard, the 
shadow foreign secretary, de- 
nounced Mr Cook’s policy as 
a sham. “We too refused to 
qpTI rigfinnna equipment that 
was likely to be used to sup- 
press human rights,” he said. 

He piahnwri that the uncer- 
tainty wwnwt by gww nununt 
policy had led to delays in 
granting export licences for 
innocuous equipment and 
that orders had been lost 

But Mr Cook said: “One of 
the points I found deeply de- 
pressing about the criticism 
when we started out on this 
project were the complaints 
that if you raise concerns 
about human rights you WED. 
damage relations with all 
countries. 

“We resisted that polarisa- 
tion of foreign relations 
either as a row or a kow-tow. 
We have found a third- way 
and have been able to develop 
economic cooperation with- 
out being prevented from 
Speaking honestly.” 
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Former French m inisters close ranks before first American-style parliamentary hearing into genocide News in brief 

Rwanda policy defended 


Paul Webster in Parts 


T WO Gaullist former 
prime ministers 
yesterday led a de- 
fence of France's in- 
terventionist policy 
during the Rwanda genocide 
when they were questioned 
by a parliamentary commis- 
sion which has broken new 
ground in French politics. 

The commission, ha pp ed by 
a Socialist former minister, 
Paul QuHes. is the first at- 
tempt to copy public hearings 
on key issues in the United 
States Congress. It was clear 
from the first openly recorded 
evidence, however, that gov- 
ernment and opposition were 
anxious to cover over one of 
the most dubious operations 
of the Mitterrand presidency. 


Edouard Balladur. the prime 

master a the height of the 

Rwandan tribal massacres by 
Hutus. and his foreign minis- 
ter at the time. Alain Juppe, 

S££tif e .5i? ed to criticise 
French intervention decided 

to the presi- 
dent's office. Two other right- 
whig former ministers, Fran- 
“* s . (defence) and 

Michel Roossin (African co- 
operation) also rejected 
media accusations that 
Franco policy bad encour- 
aged Hutu vengeance a gainst 
toe Tutsi traditional rulers 
during 1994. 

Today, moves to protect the 
reputation of the late Socialist 
president wfll be reinforced 
when his son, Jean-Chris- 
tophe Mitterrand, his per- 
sonal representative in Af- 
rica, will give evidence. On 


May 5, the foreign minister, 
Hubert Vedrine, Mitterrand’s 
chief of staff daring the 
Rwanda crisis. wQl add his 
testimony in fevour of the 
former president 
Mr Balladur, prime mlnis- 


which hundreds of thousands 
of people died in tribal execu- 
tions, was the first of several 
French political setbacks in 
the African Great Lakes 
region, but Mr Balladur said 
that his country should be 


Trance never ceased to put 
pressure on Habyarimana to seek 
a powe r - sha ring arrangement* 


ter between 1993 and 1995, 
and, Mr Jupp&, his immediate 
successor, insisted on being 
heard before the commission 
had drawn up a timetable to 
question about 50 witnesses, 
including several- secret ser- 
vice and military people. 

The Rwanda affair, in 


; proud that it was the only 
I country to intervene to "limit 
the horror”, a reference to a 
Foreign Legion peacekeeping 
force sent under a United 
1 Nations mandate. 

"Other countries did noth- 
ing,” Mr Balladur sald- 
Mr Jupp6, prime minister 


from 1995 to 1997, told the 
commission he was proud of 
the example giv en by France 
in the face of international 
indjfiference. 

The move to protect Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, who had 
overall co n trol of -the entire 
Rwanda operation, is not ex- 
pected to he dented by the ap- 
pearance tomorrow of Jean- 
Christophe. a former 
journalist given the task ofj 
keeping in contact witn 
French-speaking heads of 
state protected by France. 

Mr Quites, the commission 
chairman, is one of the most 
loyal defenders of the Mitter- 
rand legacy, but the strongest 
testimony In the late presi- 
dent's favour is expected from 
Mr Vedrine. Yesterday, be an- 
ticipated his h Baring on May 
5 by denying that the Elyse£ , 


i blindly support e d the repres- 
sive Rwandan pr esident Juve- 
nal Habyarimana. whose as- 
sassination pre c i p i t ate d -fixe 

genocide. 

"France never ceased to pot 
pressure on him to accept an 
evolution of his regime, no- 
tably to seek a power-sharing 
arrangement with the domes- 
tic opposition,” Mr Vedrine 
said. 

Reporting on the Rwanda 
affair has obscured a parlia- 
mentary debate on the Euro- 
pean stogie currency. 

The prime minister. Lionel 
Jospin, appealed to the 
national assembly yesterday 
to s u pport the euro before a 
vote due today, when Commu- 
nists and Greens could join 
with rightwing opponents of 
the currency, which is due to 
come into force next Ja nuar y. 


-SSS^toto^llFlhe 

a Cubandefegatfcm member. 


£^^S2retetaedlasty 


human, rights abuses. — AP. Geneva. 


Amnesty spotlight on Romania 


tolmep promises itmade to the CounolofEurepetoStradwurg to 


su ggested if was too early to relag scrutiny. — Reuters, Loudon. 


Timorese flee to embassy 



BlBBl H lBBills 




giTfhnrmeft , 

The embassy said ft had forwarded the groin’s request to be 

flown toPortagai. the colonial power in East Thnor until 1975, to 
TrvfkrrKxHan officials — AP, Jakarta. 
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MP jailed for BBC interview 


BURMA’S military government has sentenced a leading member 
rftbe country's democracy movement to 25 years in prison far 

gw ringimin toi u to Tfflf! radin r an exiled apposition erOUD Said 

yesterday. A government spokesman confirmed the sentence. 

The AH Burma Students’ Democratic frtaxt said San San was 
arrested in October with two other National League for Democ- 
racy MPs and five party members after they tried to meet toe 
party leader. Aung San SuuKyi- The g o v ern ment Insisted on her 
ending her political activities, and she was charged when she did 
an interview with the BBC. — AP. Bangkok. 
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Code of practice 
to target secrecy 
by Eurocrats 



PM steps into Auschwitz row- 


Mapbwi Bates In Brussels 


^ J POLAND'S prime minister said yestra-day that priests and com- 

munity leaders living near the former Nazi death camp at Auscb- ' 
k witz would help to decide the fate ofa large cross that has offended 

I H I X Jewish groups. 

The 26ft cross commemorates Poles killed at the camp in 1941 
and also marks the site ofa mass held by the Polish-bom Pope in' 
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T HE bureaucrats of gatlon to discretion was 
Brussels, legendary for overridden by his gnaran- 
their lack of account- tee of freedom of esnreo- 


I their lack of account- tee of freedom of expres- 
ahility, will soon face a sion under the European 


Code of Good Adminlstra- convention on human 
tive Behaviour after com- rights. Under the proposed 


phunts about secrecy. 


code, staff will be advised 


The move, being discussed “not to undermine the dig 
with staff unions, follows nity of their ftmction” in 


criticisms by the European speaking to journalists. 


Ombudsman, whose 300- It is on access to docn- 


page annual report into mal- meats that the ombudsman 
a dminis tration in the Euro- has made most progress. In 


pean Union's institutions a case brought by British 


was published yesterday. journalist Tony Bunyan, of 


The ombudsman, Jacob the human rights m»pHn«» 
Soderman was formerly Statewatch, Mr Soderman 




Finland's ombudsman, overruled the Connell of 
where he had powers to Ministers* refusal to 


prosecute officials. Y ester- j release papers. 


day he settled for a code of The council’s ad- 
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conduct as the best way to | vised Mr Bunyan he 
achieve improvement in 
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the quality of adminlstra- 

“a^STiheEiiro- The move signifies 

a commitment to 

S^ieveiffi' J Sr co T£ create a more 

service-minded 

Hutment to create a more 
service-minded adminlstra- £11 CUftUT© 
tive culture.'* 

The ombudsman has pow- 
ers to investigate com- 
plaints Grom any citizen of 
the EU about the way its in- 
stitutions, ranging from 
the European Commission 
to the Court of Justice, are 
run. So for France has pro- 
duced the -most criticisms, 
followed by Germany, 

Spain and Britain. 

, In the three years since 
his office was set up, the 
number of complaints has 
risen Grom 289 in 1996 to 
348 so for this year. More 

than 200 formal inquiries 
were launched last year, 21 
resulting in orH-icigms of 
the institutions. 

The cases have ranged 
from complaints about 
European Commission se- 
crecy £n recruiting staff, 
nwla4nihilg tnitim In set- 
ting. np tendering proce- 
dures for the new parlia- 
ment building in Brussels, 
and the infringement of an 
official's rights of free 
expression. 

In the case of the talk- 
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revives 


John Mkhlza In Benonl 


S OUTH . AFRICA’S 


Wheid rainbow nafion 
mw be a myth. President 
Nelson Mandela’s former 
™ said yesterday at the 
ftorterai of a black baby shot 

by a white fanner. 

Winnie Mandela told the 
crowd of about 3*000 
mourners: '*We are stunned 
by this tragedy. We are 
numb with shock.” 

She said the mii»i p ap- 
peared to undermine the 
dream of a non-radal rain- 
bow nation forged from the 
division of apartheid. 

“Maybe there is no rain- 
bow nation after all, be- 
cause it has no colour 
black,” she said. 

The unprovoked shooting 
has underscored the con- 
tinuing divide, four years 
after blacks and whites 
voted together for the first 
time and consigned apart- 
heid to the scrapheap. 

Angelina Zwane was 
killed and her cousin Fran- 
cina Dlamlnl, aged IX, 
wounded by the same bullet 
fired on the grounds of a 
white former, Nico Steyn, 
last week. He has been 
charged with murder. 

Mrs Mandela said they 
were shot as they walked 
along a path by a man who 
had frequently brandished 
a gun and said he did not 
want black people on his 
land. 

Francina, who was 
wounded by the bullet that 
killed her infont cousin as 
she carried her on her 
back, attended the funeral 
in a hospital gown. Police 
watched the crowd from a 
distance, but did not inter- 
fere in Benonl, IS miles 
east of Johannesburg. 

Mr Steyn withdrew a bail 
application last Friday and 
opted to stay in prison as 




upieu du stay jut pnson as 

black crowds gathered call- Francina Dlamlnl, bottom left, cries at the funeral of her six- month-old cousin Angelina, who was killed last week 
lngfbr fate blood. — Reuters allegedly by a white former. The funeral took place in Benoni, 15 miles east of Johannesburg photograph: greg marinovich 


Saddam accused of 
new wave of killings 


Court verdict is further setback to Islamist cause 


Turkey jails mayor 
for ‘incitement’ 


John H o oper 
Southern Europe 
Correspondent 


Rights warrior 
in dock again 


I STANBUL'S mayor, the 
heir to Turkey's Islamist 
leadership, was sentenced 
to 10 months in prison 
yesterday in the latest army- 
led assault on the movement. 

A special security court 
which included a senior mili- 
tary officer found Recep 
Tayylp Erdogan guilty of “In- 
citing hatred** in a speech 
which not even the prosecu- 
tor in the case thought 
offensive 

City officials said the 
mayor, who is expected to 
succeed the Islamists’ ageing 
banned leader, Necmettto Er- 
bakan, would continue to run 
the city until an appeal was 
beard. They said the process 
could take several months. 

Mr Erdogan, who is not ex- 
pected to be jailed immedi- 
ately, has been running Tur- 
key’s biggest city with 
considerable flair and energy 
since 1994. 

His administration, with Its 
focus on offering solutions to 
grass-roots conce r ns, is gen- 
erally highly regarded by 
residents. 

But to Turkey's intensely 
secularist military, who stxEl 
take the key decisions, that is 
why it is dangerous. It is pre- 
cisely the sort of populist ve- 
hicle on which Islamists else- 
where in the Muslim world 
have tried to ride to national 
power. 

The trial which ended yes- 
terday in Diyarbakir arose 
from a speech Mr Erdogan de- 
livered last December to sup- 
porters in the south-east of 
the country, a stronghold of 
Islamist sentiment. 

“The mosques are our bar- 
racks, the domes our helmets, 
the minarets our bayonets 
and the foithflil our soldiers,” 
he was quoted as saying. 

Mr Erdogan argued that the 
passage was from a Turkish 
poem and represented an ap- 


T URKEY’S top human 
rights campaigner, who 


I rights campaigner, who 
faces a string of criminal 
charges, denied at his latest 
trial yesterday that he had 
aided Kurdish rebels. 

Akin Birdal, chairman of 

the Human Rights Associa- 
tion. told the court: “I be- 
lieve defending human 
rights is not a crime, but a 
duty." 

He is charged with en- 
couraging Kurdish guerril- 
las by making a speech in 
Rome last year in which he 
urged a peaceful end to 
Turkey’s 13-year conflict 
with its Kurds. 

“Should I have called for 
people to be quiet and guns 
to talk?’* he asked the 
court 

Mr Birdal, who could be 
jailed for seven years in the 
present case, many 

other charges related to his 
criticism of Turkey's human 
rights performance and 
treatment of its Kurdish mi- 
nority. He was jailed for a 
year last October for spread- 
ing rebel propaganda but 
has appealed. —Reuters. 


peal for peace rather than a 
call to anus. 

The prosecutor agreed. “It 
is normal for expressions’Iike 
this to be used in a country 
that is 99 per cent Muslim,' 1 
he told the court . 

But neither he nor Mr Erdo- 
gan's lawyers were able to 
make headway with the three 
judges comprising the special 
state security court 

Mr Erdogan was not in 
court for the verdict “The 
mayor is at work,” said a 
spokeswoman for the city 
council 

“We will apply for the ver- 
dict to be overruled. We hope 
the legal community will give 
the necessary reaction, be- 


cause it's a very, political ver- 
dict That much is dear.” 

Mr Erdogan said later: 
“Unfortunately the state of 
law is stEB not established. 
The verdict is of no value/| 

The verdict was the biggest 
setback for the Islamists since 
January, when the constitu- 
tional court closed down their 
party. Welfare, for v iolating 
the secular constitution- 

Mr Erbakan, who became 
i the country's first Islamist 
pr ime minister in 1996, was 
banned from political leader- 
ship for five years. Last June 
he was forced to resign after 
heavy pressure by the mili- 
tary, who suspected his ad- 
ministration of aiding a pro- 
cess of creeping Islamisation. 

Mr Erdogan was widely 
tipped as the man most likely 
to take over as leader of a new 
movement set up to replace 
Welfare. 

The Diyabakir court ruling 
came the day after police 
rounded up 16 businessmen 
in pre-dawn raids In an effort 
to cut finan cial support to the 
Islamists. 

“They were taken from 
their houses at four in the 
morning by anti-terror police 
squads and brought to An- 
kara for questioning," said 
Erol Yarar, head of the Islam- 
ist employers' federation, 
Musiad. 

Musiad said those detained 
were the founding partners of 
an insurance company based 
in the religiously conserva- 
tive city of Kayseri. 

Newspapers reported that 
the detainees were alleged to 
have given financial support 
for the development of “politi- 
cal Islam". 

Last week the police 
clashed with demonstrators 
in the mainly Kur dish south- 
east who were protesting at 
government attempts to ban 
female employees wearing 
head-scarves in official 
buildings. 

More than 185 people were 
arrested during marches in 
two cities. 
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Julian Borgarin Tehran 


■■■HE main Iraqi Shia op- 

I position movement 

■ yesterday that dozens of 
political prisoners had been 
executed in recent weeks as 
Saddam Hussein tries to stem 
what the opposition group 
maintains is rising S hi a resis- 
tance in southern Iraq. 

The Tehran-baaed Supreme 
Council for Islamic Revolu- 
tion in Iraq (Sdri) said at 
least 60 Shi’ites had been exe- 
cuted earlier this mouth and 
their bodies delivered to their 
families in al-Nasiriyah and 
other southern cities. It also 
alleged that , up to 200 other 
political prisoners had been 
moved to death row in Bagh- 
dad’s notorious Abu Ghraib 
prison. . 

The United Nations* Special 
Rapporteur for Human Rights 
in Iraq, Max van der Stoei, 
issued a report a week ago 
which accused the Iraqi go- 
vernment of executing at 
least 1,500 prisoners last No- 
vember and December, with 

Abu fithraih the fOCUS. 

The report confirmed ear- 
lier dialing by Scfri. In Feb- 
ruary, a survivor of Abu 
Ghraib tnld journalists ‘how 
prisoners were hanged a 
dozen at a time by being 
pushed with ropes around 
their necks into, a large hole 
in the floor. 

Mohammed Baqr al- 
BaMm the Sdri leader, said 
yesterday: ‘The regime is 


continuing with* its execu- 
tions ... It fears the recur- 
rence of an explosion inside 
Iraq and is trying to sow pan- 
ic among the people In order 
to prevent mass movements.” 

He said the new executions 
could be retribution for re- 
cent attacks by his forces on 
members of the ruling Iraqi 
Ba’ath party. But he said his 
movement would go on kill- 
ing officials suspected of or- 
dering “criminal acts” such 
as executions or political ar- 
rests. 


Shia group says 
next 200 victims 
now watting on 
capital's death row 


Some of those executed by 
the regime, he suggested, 
could have been ordinary 
Shias arrested last summer 
for trying to visit the shrine 
of Imam Hussein (the third 
imam in the Shia pantheon) 
in Karbala. Thousands were 
detained and many have not 
been seen since. According to 
the' TJN, 16,000 Iraqis in the 
past decade have “disap- 
peared” following arrest 
The annual pilgrimage to 
Karbala, has been banned in 
Iraq for d e cades, but the com- 
memoration of . 'tee imam’s 
mar tyrdom in the seventh 
century kss recently become 


a focus for Shia resistance. 
“This year the regime is try- 
ing to terrify the people not to 
participate in the ceremony,” 
Mr Hak»m told the Guardian. 

Military offensives and exe- 
cutions have often reached a 
peak in the month of ApriL 
Opposition activists believe 
this is because Iraqi security 
chiefs want to present Pre- 
sident Saddam with “gifts” on 
his birthday, which is on 
April 28. 

Other Sclri officials said 
some victims of the most 
recent wave of executions 
could have been officials in- 
volved in Iraq’s biological and 
chemical weapons pro- 
grammes. According to recent 
reports from Iraq, three offi- 
1 cere from the “military-indus- 
trial directorate" — Brigadier 
Jalal al-Duri, Colonel Khadr 
al-Tikriti and Colonel Ali-Ka- 
mel Masban — have been ar- 
rested on suspicion of leaking 
information to UN weapons 
inspectors. 

Sdri nfflHnis claim that 
Shi’ite rebel forces carried 
out coordinated attacks on 
Ba’athist officials era Sunday 
in four southern towns, Suk 
Alshiyokh, al-Ekayka, al-Sha- 
tra and the Ur district of al- 
j Nasirlyah- 

Shia forces claim to have 
25,000 guerrillas under arms 
in the south, but most operate 
in amaTi independent bands, 
making occasional attacks on 
the local administration. Pre- 
vious attempts at a co-ordin- 
ated uprising have failed. 
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Psychiatric clinics cash in 
on Indonesian depression 


JtthnAaflonbyJn Jakarta 


Jk S THE Indonesian 
£\ ec onomy continues its 
f Anose-dive, one maxket 
niche is enjoytng a small 
boom. Psychiatric san atori- 
ums cannot beep pace wim 
fife demand from people 
suffering from depression 
because of financial 
insecurity. ’ 

The Bina Laras. Harapan 
Sentosa centre in west Ja- 
karta. a quiet clinic popu- 
lar for its relative obscu- 
rity, has seen its occupancy 
jump a record 9 per cent m 
the past month- . ’ 

“The Sanatorium is 
crammed with 304 patients 
and we are having to ac- 
commodate 65 newcomers 
in a building that is stiU 
under construction, said 
Baihaki, the head of the 

- The overcrowding is ex- 
pected to get wo»e as the 
economic crisis shows no 
sign of abating. 


“Jakarta is in the midst 
of a huge depression,” a 
psychologist, Sartoho Mu- 
Kadis, said. “What was ini- 
tially just an economic cri- 
sis has become a massive 

psychiatric nightmare.” . 

But while the number of 

new patients is ri^ig, regu- 
lar ones are 

their incomes are not keep- 
ing up with inflation- Many 

can no longer afford to at- 
tend frequent check-ups. 

Prices have quadrupled 
and treatments such as 
eSStSconvulrive theragr 
have at least doubled, aU 
artveh up by the c ollapse of 
the rupiah currency- 
“The number of P»himits 
having relapses is almost as 
worrying as the nmnher °f 
new patients,” smdDr^® 

Hidayat, the deputy direc- 
tor of Jakarta’s only P^JJ 

psychiatric hospital. “But 

if people are too poor to go 
to a doctor for help there^s 

not a lot we can do. 

*«We aren’t that much 
busier than before because 


people don’t want to be 
seen coming here,” he said. 
Many people rale out going 
to public psychiatric hospi- 
tals because they believe a 
stigma is attached to them. 

A pre-crisis survey showed 
20 per cent of Jaka rta’s 
10 million population were 
suffering from some ki nd of 
mental problem. That figure 

is now much higher. 

“Millions of people have 
lost their jobs and millions 
of others are worried about 
losing theirs, do not know 
where to buy cheap food for 
their family and are con- 
cerned about crime.** said 
Dr Hidayat. 

He believes that about 
l per cent of those with a 
mental problem Should at- 
tend a psychiatric hospital 

to ensure a foil recovery. 

“This means that with the 
esfeds of the crisis at least 
20,000 people Should be in 
hospital at the moment. But 
there are only 400 hospital 
beds in the capital for psy- 
chiatric patients 



for sleuth Alan Weston, It really is a different Job everyday. If he’s investigating an insurance fraud, 
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Matthew 
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O N this grief-ailed 

day, it is my sad duty 
to mark the Murdoch 
separation with a poignant 
reminder of what Anna will 
be missing. I hope Rupert 
will forgive a soup^on of the 
intrust veness he so deplores 
in his own newspapers, as 
we retell a story told in a 
magazine a decade ago — in 
admiration of Mrs M's gift 
for leavening business din- 
ners. The Murdochs were at 
a chic New York dinner 
party when their host 
referred to a colleague so 
business-fixated and emo- 
tionally stunted that he 
even made love to his wife 
with arms straight down by 
his side. When Ill-sup- 
pressed giggles were heard 
on Anna’s side of the table, 
Rupert, perhaps unwisely, 
insisted she share the joke 
with other guests. “But 
Rupert, darling,” she said 
sweetly, “don’t you realise 
that’s the way you always do 
it?*' Happy days. 


A TENNIS umpire 

trains for Wimbledon 
by moonlighting on 
the London underground. 
“Would the idiot on the 
platform who took pictures 
of the train as it pulled into 
the station not do It again,” 
went a terse announcement 
on a Hammersmith and City 
line train last week. “It’s 
very distracting to the 
driver. No flash photogra- 
phy on the tube.” 


T O the latest betting on 
Labour's campaign to 
find a London May- 
oral candidate to beat Ken 
Livingstone. Diary pundit 
Steptoe has reformed the 
book after a flood of money 
for the late Arthur Askey , 
now outright favourite at 
11-4. Also heavily sup- 
ported, after his tough 
stance on crime. Is Oofy 
Wegg-Prosser. Oofy is 9-2 
co-second favourite of four 
with Frank Dobson, Chris 
Smith, and Lene, the lead 
singer of Aqua. Helen Brin- 
ton is an easy-to-back 8-1, 
with the Galloping Gour- 
met and Glenda Jackson at 
tens- At 16-1 are Prince Ed- 
ward, Harriet Harman and 
Tinky Winky, while reports 
that he is Mir Tony’s pre- 
ferred runner bring Tony 
Banks in from 500-1 to a 
more realistic 300-1 . 


A MOST intriguing 
event, noted in 
Surrey on Monday, 
has been relayed to the 
Diary. Michael Cole was 
seen entering the gracious 
Burley Park residence of 
Max Clifford with a TV 
crew. Michael, who 
recently left his post as Mo- 
hammed Al-Fayed’s Letter- 
wrtter-in-chlef rather 
abruptly, interviewed 
Mazy for a BBC2 documexn 
tary on the Royal Family. 
What is faintly odd is that 
the camera crew were left 
alone, and Michael did not 
emerge untUaconple of 
hours later. W bat these two 
masters ofPR discussed for 
so long, who can say? Bnt 
perhaps. In the fullness of 
time, we may find out 


^■DtOMthe House of 
Lords comes timely re- 
I assurance on a mili- 
tary matter. Asked by Lord 
Jenkins ofPutney (not Roy) 
about the possible use of nu- 
clear weapons in the Gulf; 
defence minister Lord Gil- 
bert was unequivocal. Well, 
very nearly. “Your Lord- 
ships will be relieved to 
know that Her Majesty's 
Government are not en- 
gaged in planning any nu- 
clear wars,” he replied, “at 
this time.” 


k ESIDENTS ofWor- 
| thing borough coun- 
I ell’s Central ward 
have received their spring 
newsletter from the Liberal 
Democrats. All is going 
well, judging by an article 
entitled “Liberal Demo- 
crats improve quality of 
life”, but the best news is on 
the polidngfront. “Central 
ward’s Bobby on the Beat.” 
the newsletter reveals, “is 
PC Spanks- Contact him on 
231821.” Helmets off, PC 
Spanks! 




It will never again be possible in 
Europe to run the old kind of politics 


Isabel 

Hdtonl 



T HE EORO, we are told 
this week, could soon 
rival the dollar as the 
world's reserve currency of 
choice — and, incidentally, 
could become the favourite 
currency of organised crime. 

, — What greater badge of success 
could tt hope for? Given the 
stage we have reached in Eco- 
nomic and Monetary Union — 
that it's almost upon us 
regardless of any lingering 
U anxieties — we have to hope 
that the predictions are right. 
The stability of the Euro, 
though, and its potential as a 
reserve currency, wiH depend 
to a great extent on whether 
the remarkable convergence 
achieved by the ll candidate 
members is sustainable. And 
much of the doubt lies in the 
politics as well as the 
economics. 

Monetary union was once 
thought of as a stage on the 
road to political union. Some 
still think of it that way, but 
for most, political union is 
semi-pennanently filed in the 
pending basket What we have 
instead, with EMU. is what 
one German politician once 
described to me as political 
union without the democracy. 
But it would be wrong to 
imag ine that, just because the 
notion of a federal European 
government is currently an 
embarrassment to European 
political leaders, that the ap- 
proach of monetary union is 
somehow devoid of political 
effects. Economic conver- 
gence is a political instru- 
ment too. 

Take Italy, for instance. 
This week Carlo Azeglio 
damp l, Italy’s Treasury min- 


ister, is presenting his budget 
to the Italian parliament well 
ahead of schedule. Ciampi has 
attained the status or national 
hero in Italy for delivering 
membership of the single.cur 


rency to an enthusiastic elec- 
torate, in the face of long 
established doubts among the 
.“serious” member states 
about Italy's fitness to share a 
currency with such sober 
natinna as Germany and the 
Netherlands. It's been a 
struggle, but Ciampi. a former 
central banker and no slouch 
at sobriety himself, has 
pushed and pummelled Italy's 
public finances into approxi- 
mate convergence. (Approxi- 
mate because to reduce the 
debt to the recommended 60 
per of GDP in time defied 
even Ciampi’s skills.) Italy 
squeezed under the wire a 
month ago, when the reports 
on convergence came in. But 
the sceptics are still not en- 
tirely convinced. Whilst ac- 
knowledging the huge effort 
the Italians had made to meet 
the convergence criteria, the 
sceptics wondered aloud 
whether Ciampi would be 
able to go on coaxing budget- 
ary rigour out of the Italian 
parliament Prodi's coalition 
requires the support of Riflm- 
dazione. the reformed Com- 
munist party, who nearly 
brought the government down 
last autumn over Ciampi’s 
last round of privatisations. 

Riftmdazione is in a bind: tt 
doesn’t want to be the party 
that wrecked Italy's chance of 
joining EMU because, unlike 
in Britain, there is no elec- 
toral mileage in Italy to being 
anti-Euro. But the party is 


ideologically opposed to the 
program me that is necessary 
to achieve and sustain conver- 
gence. The result is a constant 
negotiation between Ciampi/ 
Prodi and Riftmdazione- One 
fruit of last autumn's crisis 
was a commitment to a 35- 
hour wo rking week that no- 
body bar Rifqndazlane. wants 
or believes win be helpful to 
Italy's restructuring. 

Hence Ciampi's early pre- 
sentation of the budget the 
formal decision on EMU mem- 
bership will be taken at the 
EU summit in Cardiff in May. 
Too much trouble from Riftm- 
dazione and Ciampi can still 
(just) hold out the threat that 
doubts could still arise over 
Italy's membership. A similar 
situation exists in France, ex- 
cept that there the leftist op- 
ponents of the convergence 
measures are inside the gov- 
ernment. Three Communist 
ministers and the powerful 
deputy prime minister, Mar- 
tine Auhry, have the ft nance 
minister Dominique Strauss- 
Kahn surrounded. He wants 
to continue with a programme 
of radical cuts in the social 
security budget and reduction 
of employment costs, they are 
champions of the Socialist 
promise of a 35-hour working 
week in France. 

IAY the prime 
minister Lionel Jospin 
told Le Monde that he 
did not anticipate that scep- 
tics within the government 
would rock the boat at this 
stage. “There WTO not be a 
drama over the Euro," Jospin 
observed. “I don’t expect 
members of the majority to 


say anything other than what 
they believe. But at the same 
time, the Euro is going to 
happen and they all know it” 
hi other words, stand to one 
side, because the juggernaut 
is rolling. 

In both countries the com- 
mitment to EMU Is a handy 
tool- for forcing through 
reffw ms that the inte rnal op- 
position could otherwise have 
blocked. In neither country Is 
the process complete, but in 
theory at least, it will not be 
possible for any member of 
EMU ever again to run the 
kind of politics Italy had In 
the 80s, when politicians fi- 
nanced patronage by creating 
debt 

Once all costs are counted 
in Euros, price differences, 
tax differences and variations 
in employment costs between 
countries win be exposed and 
will be under pressure to con- 
verge. EMU may bring a kind 
of de facto political conver- 
gence as the political leaders 
of the 11 member states try to 
achieve their shared goals of 
employment and growth 
within the shared constraints 
of monetary union. If they 
fell, they win be tempted to 
blame monetary union with- 
out the electorate having the 
means to do anything about it 
The views of the voters in the 
prospective member states 
have not been greatly heeded 
In the creation of the single 
currency. How long wUl mem- 
ber states be able to resist the 
logic of the need to provide a 
convincing political counter- 
part for EMU? 



Jonathan FreedlarxJ Is away 


Why one journalist is giving evidence against alleged war criminals in Bosnia 


I must testify 


Ed Vulliamy 


I HAVE an appointment 
again at the Hague 
tomorrow to accept the 
accursed honour of testify- 
ing before the war crimes 
tribunal. I did this two 
years ago for the successful 
prosecution of Bosnian 
Serb Dusko Tadic, ethnic 
cleanser and part-time 
camp guard at and around 
the satanic Omarska camp. 

This time it’s a Croat In 
the dock: Tlhomlr Elastic, 
accused of ordering the sav- 
agery meted out to Muslims 
in Central Bosnia. 

Much has happened in 
the Hague since toe Tadic 
trial of 1996. For all Nato’s 
timidity, the number in 
custody has risen from one 
to 26 — not enough, bnt a 
healthy increase. 

The hideous violence of 
Bosnia always lurks behind 
the shoulder of anyone who 
witnessed it, bnt is best 
kept out of sight during 
everyday life. The act of 
testifying, however, 
requires one to place that 
savagery right before one’s 
eyes again, vividly enough 
to meet the strictest stan- 
dards of a court, and the 


likelihood of cross- 

examination. 

I was driving along a 
lonely road in New Nexico 
recently when toe radio an- 
nounced the execution of 
Simo Drljaca and the arrest 
of “another man at Prfje- 
dor hospital”. 

I vividly remembered 
Drljaca handling as oat of 
Camp Omarska on toe pu- 
trid day that ITN and I 
stumbled into that infernal 
place — and I didn’t need 
the radio to tell me who 
"another man.” was. That 
would be Milan Kovacevic, 
who, in 1996, confessed his 
dinTikan guilt to me and 
Roger Cohen ’of the New 
York Times, his eyes burn- 
ing with brandy and 
remorse. 

There have been arrests 
within the past few days 
that keep toe spectre of 
Omarska before one’s eyes: 
Miroslav Kvocka and Mla- 
den Radic were seized by 
toe SA5 — shift command- 
ers at toe camp, the latter 
accused of rap tog female 
prisoners. Then, at toe end 
of last week, came the sur- 
render of Zoran Zigic. 
whose name I first heard 

bade in 1992, from terrified 
prisoners. The man whose 


appearance at the Hague 
hie become a litmus test for 
the tribunal’s credibility Is 
Serb leader Radovan Kar- 
adzic. Sources among the 
investigators say that toe 
fugitive is holed up in a 
monastery near his old bas- 
tion of Pale, a place 
wherein even the SAS 


Ido not want to be 
neutral between the 
woman raped and 
the beast who rapes 


wonld be reluctant to 
snatch him. Nevertheless, 
one can hear the diplomats, 
and Karadzic himself, pre- 
paring for the day he sur- 
renders in order to survive. 

The atmosphere at the 
Hague has changed too. A 
Bosnian government diplo- 
mat, Judge Vasvija Vido- 
vlc, saw toe red light of a 
sniper’s laser sight on her 
coat one night — her body- 
guard pushed her out of the 
way just in time for the 
shot to fire wide. There are 
reports of Intimidation of 
witnesses: their hotels are 


crawling with Croat secret 
servicemen, and Investiga- 
tors report “visits” to wit- 
nesses’ rooms at night. 

What has not changed, 
however, is the carious 
reaction of my own profes- 
sion to the proceedings. In 
1996 1 was toe first journal- 
ist to testify. TO toe best of 
my knowledge only Dan Da- 
mon, formerly of Sky News, 
has also come forward. 
Some of the colleagues I 
most admire have coun- 
selled strongly against 
testifying. 

Bnt 1 start from a legal 
bottom line. If I see some- 
one mugged, I expect to be 
called as witness. If toe 
crime is a rape, or its vic- 
tim is a child or defenceless 
elderly person, then I tes- 
tify ail the more readily 
and willingly. Amplify that 
logic a million-fold, and 
yon have a reason to go to 
the Hague over what we 
saw in Bosnia. 

Sometimes my col- 
leagues’ objections spawn 
from contempt for the tri- 
bunal's bureaucracy, petu- 
lance or arrogance — or toe 
fact that it is too little, too 
late. 

Sometimes, however, toe 
objection is to do with “ob- 


jectivity” and “neutrality’’, 
and this is a very different 
argument. There are times 
in history when neutrality 
is not neutral at all, bat 
complicity in the crime — 
as any good Swiss gold 
banker from the i940s will 
tell you. I do not want to be 
neutral between the camp 
guard and inmate; the 
woman raped seven times a 
night every night, and toe 
beast who rapes her. 

That was the cowardly 
and callous neutrality 
.adopted by toe UN itself in 
Bosnia, to such disastrous 


and bloody effect. As the 
radio reporter Tom Gjelten 
said: “The ON is uncomfort- 
able with moral clarity, es- 
pecially- when it impedes its 
work.” But the UN also set 
up the Hague tribunal, it 
was no doubt as a sop to 
avoid doing something 
when there was still some- 
thing to achieve. Bnt the 
Hague remains the only in- 
stitution still trying to 
reckon with the tempest of 
violence in Bosnia — - and to 
judge it. 

That is the only reckon- 
ing left to the victims of the 
war. and thus it is. ulti- 
mately, a condition of 
peace. 


the money 



m A WHAT Is to be done 
mamm about the cata- 
■ V strophic Child Sup- 
port Agency? If yon ask those 
struggling with its reform, 
they all groan. There is no 
answer. Whichever way they 
torn, it's a calamity. The 
green paper has been rewrit- 
ten tone and again in search 
of the impossible — a simple, 
fair system the public will 
support, leading to compli- 
ance by all parents. Not a 
rham 


Only 13 per cent of cases 
end in the CSA collecting a 
fun sum from fathers. (The 
rest can’t or won't pay. some 
pay privately.) But nowhere 
in the world is there a system 
that really works. Every- 
where it causes a viscera] 
sense of injustice. Yes. every- 
one agrees children are for 
life and parents should sup- 
port them come what may. 
But there all agreement ends 
and passion begins: “She’s got 
a rich partner.” “She left me." 
“She doesn’t spend it cm the 
children." “I don’t get enough 
access.” “My new family is 
suffering.” “My new wife has 
to work to support my ex sit- 
ting on her backside.” What- 
ever. 

Can’t pay. damned if they 
will pay. fathers seeth with 
passions the state drives into 
at its peril. It's not just t hat 
there are hard cases —virtu- 
ally every ample regards 
them selves angrily as a hard 
case. They all want their day 
in court (how the solicitors 
are poshing for It too!) to 
make their story known, even 
if a day in court costs a for- 
tune and does no good what- 
ever. Consider the divorce of 
friends — both bum with 
fury, each has a painful story 
to triL What official formula 
devised by Solomon himself 
could satisfy all. or any of 
them? 

So can this green paper pro- 
duce a magic solution? No. 

The word is caution and 
frankly, gloom. “Leaks” pur- 
porting to reveal a glittering 
new easy formula are, alas, 
miles off the mar k. There is 
no answer, nor anything like 
one. Briefers advise not to ex- 
pect too much — a matter of 
swapping one set of problems 
for another, but maybe a bit 
better. 

Well, it could hardly be 
worse. As described in the 
Guardian yesterday, the pres- 
ent formula is four pages of 
close-typed algebra entirely 
incomprehensible to any 
father wanting to know what 
he should pay. Ninety percent 
of CSA officials' time is taken 
trying to calculate it Worse 
still, on average, each case is 
reviewed four times a year, 
with one partner angrily de- 
manding a recalculation. 

Simpler it could be. but sim- 
pler means less fair. One idea 
floated is taking 15 per cent of 
net income from the father for 
a first child, 5 per cent for 
others, up to 25 per cent maxi- 
mum. But no. it couldn’t be as 
simple as that What of fathers 
with two previous families? 
Anyway, how deep should you 
cut into the income of a low- 
paid family to pay for a man's 
first childre n? How do you 
balance the pain? What if his 
wife is wealthy, what if ... so 
many special circumstances 
arise that no formula wfn 
dare be so ruthlessly simple. 

What has caused despair is 
the 70 per cent of mothers now 
refusing to comply with an 
agency that was set up to help 
them become independent, 

get a job. get a life. But they 

are refusing on a scale that 
makes the poll tax revolt pale 
into insignficance. 

I N THEORY, mothers who 
refuse to reveal their 
child’s father’s where- 
abouts can lose 40 per cent of 

their income support In prac- 
tice, they opt for a clause that 
says if they have “good 
cause” to fear violence or 
harm, they can opt out Last 
year the number rfaiminp 
“good cause” rose 15 per cent 
to ne arly three quarters of an 
women. 

Why? Antt-CSA fathers' 
groups have been running a 
clever campaign, brazenly 


called “Colluding to Defraud 
the State”. They explain how 

the threat of violence is al- 

most always accepted as a 
reasem to abandon a case. 
(Over-burdened CSA officers 

are eager to drop cases, count- 

ing them “cleared" on the 

slightest credible pretext) 

Fathers’ groups urg e men to 

strike an agreement with 
their ex-partner to cheat toe' 
system and leave them both 

better off. If she’s living on 
income support as most ... . 
single mothers do, then she'll _ 

never see a penny of whatever 

the CSA extracts from him. 
There's nothing in it far her, 
except revenge. But if he 
makes a threat of violence 
and gets her to withdraw from 
the CSA they can both do bet- 
ter. He pays her secretly a far 
smaller sum than toe CSA ‘ 
was demanding. She receives 
it ille gally on top other in- 
come support and they’re 
both quids in. This fraud 
means only 20 per cent of the 
1,000,000 mothers on income 
support now receive a penny 
in maintenance (officially). 

T HE only answer is to - 
allow them to keep a 
chunk of any money the- 
CSA collects. They are desper- 
ately poor and they need it 
Fathers would see their 
money going to their chil- 
dren. not to the Treasury. In J 
the long run, mothers would 
do better not to cheat, living 
in fear of discovery, with no 
recourse if the father only 
pays erraticly. 

But single mothers living in 
such poverty can’t afford to 
take a long-term view. A 
small sum in the hand looks 
better than a larger sum the 
CSA may say it can extract, - 
but probably won't given, its,. ' 
abysmal record so far. In any 
case, the CSA will keep it all 
until shg takes a job, and that 
may take time. So it's safer to 
agree to toe fraud and avoid 
the inevitable rows (and 
maybe real threats) if she sets 



Seventy per cent 
won’t comply with 
an agency that was 
set up to help them 


toe CSA an him. 

The Treasury has been 
Strongly resistin g letting - 
single mothers keep any 
maintenance an top of inco 
support It's expensive — le 
ting them keep £10 a week 
would cost toe Treasury £l< 

milli on in putative lost in- 
come. However, in theface 
this mass mothers’ rebellio 

it is the only sensible answi 
Meanwhile, the fathers a] 
girding their loins to fight 
against any move to teim a 
flat percentage off their in- 
comes and remove some of 
their exemptions C u rre n t!; 
toey can deduct their mort- 
gages (so they take out hugn 
ones). They deduct travel to 
work costs (drive there in a 
Porsche). They can deduct! 
second families, pensioned] 
tributhms and other items.. 
All these exemptions have 
made it easier to bamboozle 

over-worked officials. But il 
it’s simplified, fathers 
threaten more noisy demos 
and blistering MPs port hag 
Some problems have no 
answers. TTie CSA is one of 
them, it could do better, but 
will never do welL It could 
screw more won’t-pay men. 
could catch more cheating 
women. But for most poor 

mothers maintenance will 
never change their fortunes 
The money just isn't there: t 
ordinary family now needs 
one and a half incomes to ge 
by, so one man’s average pa; 
will never support two 

families 
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Standards 

at home 

Parents can raise them 

’2J?L solution rolls on 

Ate new literacy and numeracy strate- 
ministers issued new homework 
g uidelin es yesterday for schools and 
parents. The proposals cover all children in 
compulsory education from four-year-olds 
to pupils aged 16 . They will be easy to 
mock. Homework for four-year-olds? Are 
we b ecoming as obsessive as the Japanese 
over educational standards? From the 
Right there will be charges of Labour 
mdulging in yet another act of undue 
Nanny State interference while on the Left, 
political troglodytes will declare there is 
nothing wrong with British education. A 
reminder, then, of why Labour is right to 
be so concerned about standards. 

In the first round of national tests three 
years ago, over half the country’s children 
foiled to achieve the expected level in 
En g l ish and mathematics at the age of 11. 
To their credit, all major political parties 
are agreed that there has to be more focus 
on literacy and numeracy in p rimar y 
schools: so are most secondary school head- 
teachers, who at their annual conferences 
have been regularly complaining about the 
poor skills of new pupils. 'Standards have 
started to rise. Just over 60 per cent of 11- 
year-olds achieved the expected levels in 
the second round of tests but that still 
leaves primary schools well below Labour's 
endrOf-Pariiament target — 80 per cent for 
literacy and 75 per cent for numeracy. By i 
the end of a second parliament, it is aiming 
for 95 per cent reaching the expected levels. | 

Letters to the Editor 


Yesterday ministers set out their next 
fouling block: more systematic home- 
work. They are not aping the Japanese. 
Four-year-olds will not be set rigorous 3 R 
routines but parents will be encouraged to 
read with their children in the first three 
years of school for 10 to 20 minutes at night. 
Most parents are unsure of how much 
homework their children should be doing. 
Now they know. By the ftnat year of 
primary school, pupils should have 30 min- 
utes of homework plus 20 minutes of read- 
mg. The guidelines are based on extensive 
surveys and Especial studies carried out by 
school inspectors. Currently over 40 per 
cent of primary pupils in their final year do 
not have any regular homework. Many of 
these children are in disadvantaged areas 
only further widening already unaccept- 
able educational inequalities. Now the Gov- 
ernment is introducing various support 
schemes for such families — summer 
schools, homework clubs, and joint pupil/ 
parent literacy schemes for parents with 
poor reading or writing skills. 

Of course there will be some protests that 
this is pushing pupils too for. David Blun- 
kett was rightly robust in dismissing such 
doubters, noting that more than half of all 
10-year-olds were watching three hours of 
television every night “It isn’t a lot to ask 
to do half-an-hour’s homework as well” Hie 
pointed to Tower Hamlets, one of the most 
deprived boroughs in Britain, where a new 
homework strategy along with a homework 
cilub has rai&d reading standards by 30 per 
cent over two years. 

Ministers deserve praise for their deter- 
mination and focus but they must be care- 
ful about becoming too prescriptive. Tbeir 
emphasis yesterday on the voluntary na- 
ture of the latest guidelines suggest they 
are becoming alert to the danger. They 
should look a gain, then, at their extrem el y 


detailed literacy and numeracy strategies 
due to be launched this September and next 
year. Although there have been trials, no 
school has run the daily literacy hour with 
the 45-minute numeracy focus, yet all pri- 
mary schools are expected to be following 
the programme wi thin 18 months, it is too 
detailed and leaves too little discretion to 
teachers. Their professionalism has to be 
recognised. Ministers were right to set 
ambitious goals but they are only going to 
be achieved if they have the full commit- 
ment and support of the teaching 
profession. 

An ethical report 

But is the volume too loud? 

THERE ARE lots of photographs of chil- 
dren in the new annual report on human 
rights issued by the Foreign Office and the 
Department for International Development. 
That is as it should be. Glare Short says it is 
the main theme of the report it is certainly 
one of them. Britain is active m tackling 
the problems of children in armed conflict, 
street children, child labour, and their 
sexual exploitation. It has chaired a new 
UN resolution on the “rights of the child.” 

There is a photograph too of Tony Blair 
with Kofi Annan: a gain, it sends the ri gh t 
message. The UN needs explicit pledges of 
the kind made here. The report sets an 
ethical marker in this and other fields 
against which British performance can be 
measured. That is an important gain and 
one for which. Mr Cook should be congratu- 
lated, not mocked by cynical Tories. 

But there is also a photograph — just one 
— of our foreign secretary with the head of 
state of another country. It is ...President 
Suharto! What sort of message is that 


supposed to send? An ageing dictator who 
hangs on to power for the seventh time, 
backed by a brutal army and' cynically 
putting down the democratic opposition, 
who allows his cronies and offspring to lead 
die economy into even worse trouble while 
more millions sink below the poverty line? 

One ( picture does not make a policy, but 
this one illustrates usefully some of the 
difficulties of being ethical which are nei- 
ther concealed by the FO’s bland presenta- 
tion nor helped by a degree of over-selL It 
might have been wiser just to say that it is 
early days for any significant results. In- 
stead Mr Cook has gone out on a limb in 
citing Indonesia as a good example of his 
new policy. Hie gives even more promi- 
nence to China, where all sorts of develop- 
ments are lumped together to show that 
“the approach works”. Is Britain solely or 
even partly responsible for the release of 
Wang Dan, or for the UN Human Rights 
Co mmiss ioner's proposed visit? 

There is nothing wrong with the argu- 
ment that, except in the most extreme 
cases, it makes sense to urge human rights 
issues through dialogue rather than denun- 
ciation. Whether this really amounts to the 
discovery erf a “third way” between “row 
and kowtow” remains to be seen. We agree 
entirely that megaphone diplomacy is not 
often effective. But might not the Foreign 
Office be blowing its own trumpet just a 
tiny bit too soon? 

Civic awareness 

We need to bring out the votes 

YESTERDAY John Prescott and his cot 
leagues appealed to the press, radio and TV 
to do their civic duty and help make 21 
million English voters aware that 4,174 


seats in 166 councils are at stake in the local 
elections an May 7 — the lion's share of 
them Labour held. They also revealed that 
in Croydon, which the Tories want to 
recapture after Labour ended a century of 
one-party rule in 1994, two branches of 
Tescos will bouse polling stations: all part 
of a~ drive to raise voter awareness in the 
town (and to avoid headlines about the end 
of the Blair honeymoon if they foil). 

In Italy. France, Germany and Denmark 

— where turnouts range up to 85 per cent 

— they don’t have this problem probably 
because constituencies are small enough 
for local residents to identify with elected 
representatives, who are themselves less 
circumscribed by central government dik- 
tat Mr Prescott has a point about media 
coverage: as local papers shrink or give 
way to free sheets, traditional coverage of 
municipal politics all too often given 
way to pap. 

What else can Britain do? In our Society 
pull-out today, Michael Young launches a 
new initiative to promote co mmunity gov- 
ernment (including neighbourhood func- 
tions) which could run in parallel with 
bigger bodies like the proposed Greater 
London Assembly. The referendum on the 
Mayoral project may raise turnout in the 
capital on May 7. And in the longer run the 
chance to vote for Jeffrey Archer or Glenda 
Jackson, providing a more effective execu- 
tive form of local government on the 
French or US model, may raise it perma- 
nently It is worth a try. Compulsory voting 
or forms of PR could break the one-party 
stranglehold which leads to “rotten 
borough” politics in leafy shire and inner 
city alike. Labour ministers neither rule 
them in or out, but say they are so busy 
reconstructing other corners of the consti- 
tution that they cannot address that issue 
this side of the general election. 


Dog days and 
home truths 

M ICHELE Hanson’s 

catumn (Dog Days, April 
to) Struck a chord. The pre- 
mium for my dog's insurance 
has jumped from £104 in 1996 
to£12050 in 1997 to £14950 in 
.1996. 1 have a foar-year-old dog 
and have never claimed pet in- - 
suranoe.FwaAtoldfoeri^Was 
duefolnoreeteedvef^fees-My' 
vets fees have not increased 
by 46 per cent in 24 months. Is 
it right the veterinary proffer 
skm should be maligned in this 
manner? 

Karina Milas. 

London. 


Ulster relives spring ’68 


lamusingfPassNotes, April 
to), until my dear friend, ■ 
Clare, died of it in December 
1996^ at foe age of 4& As a 
sufferer oCsleep apnoea, she 
\ras to a permanent state of 
er franw rinin bec ause she would 
wake np whenever her breath- 
ing stopped, ami she acquired 
the butt of taking anevening 
nap to compensate for her 
steep deprivaticai- One eve- 
ning, when her breathing 
stepped, she never woke op. 

Shlrilh. 

Aylesbury, Burks. 


J ONATHAN Steele's tourdu 
monde to establish the last- 
lngslgnificance of 1968 has an 
odd omission — Northern Ire- 
land. During the spring and 
summer of '68, many thou- 
sands of us ordinary citizens 
were mobilising to assert our 
rights in the United Kingdom. 
The state-sanctioned violence 
unleashed on us on October 5, 
1968, in Derry city also reso- 
nated around, the world, 
thanks to a fortuitously 
loc at ed TV crew. Thirty years 
later, we survivors have just 
seen the first genuine evi- 
dence of a potential solution of 
Hobsbawm's “neither an 
nor a beginning, but only a 
signal”. As Emily Dickinson 
put it “finite to fail, infinite to 
venture”. This time, we shall 
not be overcome. 

SeAn Hopkins. 

Windsor. 


I T was disappointing to see 
that British voters so under- 
estimate the role of John 
Home in the peace process 
(Mowlam and Blair given 
credit for deal, April 16). Ac- 
cording to your peril, only 7 per 
cent of British voters thought 
Mr Hume deserved the credit. 

People have apparently for- 
gotten that it was John Hume 
who began the peace process 
with his controversial dia- 
logue with Gerry Adams in 
1993. At the time. Unionist 
MPs accused Mr Hume of 
‘Tying down with dogs andr is- 
ing with the fleas”. The UFF 
launched bomb attacks 
against Snt .P pnl Wnfems mc- 
plicitly as a response to the 
H ume - A dams talks. John 
Major, as prime minister, for 
some time refrained from 
meeting Mr Hume to discuss 
the Hume- Adams initiative. It 


was, however, the Hume-Ad- 
arriR taiVg which led to thp 
Downing Street Declaration 

and ul timately in fha inchisiv o 

inter-party talks. 

David O’Sullivan. 

London. 

^/OUR otherwise excellent 
T Leader (April 20) was 
wrong in sugges tin g th at 
“T-asr o ften hea rd is foe «n» 
for the nationalist community 
giving equal respect to the 
. Protestant tradition.” It was 
not the Protestant tradition to 
w tilffh natinnal isfa hithwt n 
refhsed to concede respect, it 
was the treatment of their 
people A nd th^» political claim 
to an area — far larger than 
any that could be claimed an 
democratic grounds. ; 

Denis Pethebridge. j 

Banbury, 

Oxfordshire. 
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How to qualify for the World Cup 

I WILL be up at Sto this morn- I I signed up two friends for 
lingpreparingforathree I the trip. We’re travelling to 


Naught for our comfort: why 
Huddleston’s death is such a loss 


I HE tributes to Trevor Hud- 
I dleston are Justifiably 




Eric Gill, depraved pervert Soap diagnosis 

IT WAS I who triggered. the | even more difficult to talk I A IHEN is someone going to 

Irtiwnnwwinn r»gn rriing Eh-ic about than they are now. He V V tell Richard, the Archers' 


FT work policy: are they tiy- 
ingto bring foefamfly closer 
together by initiating ccsavw- 

sattonbetweenparentand 

child about who has the long- 
est working week? 

MTitP BMtenaha w. 

HuIL 

DEADING, Berks; even « 
llmakes its bad reputations 

setting pointlwas recently 
given a book about Reading en- 
titled A Mnch Maligned Town.. 

Unfortunately, the title was 
printed in a script which m ade 
foeh inmuchlook like a k. J 
. Street (Letters, April 21) may 
b^a^estedtoknaw&atmy 
I have long used “a 
Bj|§§iggtai£e ofDespcmd” to' • 
wfjs^ a i-iianrtc mtna tfon. 
HffiwWicken & 


IT WAS I who triggered the 
I discussion regarding Eric 
GUI's Stations of the Cross in 
Westminster Cathedral 
(Report, April 14; Letters, 
April 20). Much of the conse- 
quent press coverage has cho- 
sen to extol Gill’s artistic 
merit or to appeal to Christian 
values of redemption or 
forgiveness. 

Very little has been said 
about the gross sexual abuse 
Gill perpetrated against his 
littie daughters. To put it very 
clearly, Gill wrote in. his diary 
after spending half an hour 
with one daughter, “put P 
(penis) in a/hole” (arse/ as- 
s/hale). We must print the 
truth. 

Apart from many other sex- 
ual actshe subjected his 
daoghtersio, he sodomised 
them. He rised them naked for 
hfc art work. No one seems to 
acknowledge these victims, or 
the terrible suffering they 
must have experienced in an 

age when such things were 


| even mare difficult to talk 
about than they are now. He 
: also indulged in bestiality and 
frequented prostitutes even 
when married. His wife and 
children hardly mattered. 

1 am witting to accept that 
his art is very good, even of 
substantial merit - 1 am also 
willing to accept that he, too, 
has the possibility of redemp- 
tion. Whatl cannot accept is 
Cardinal Hume extolling the 
virtues of GUI’s work on tele- 
vision, omitting completely 
his sexual depravity and con- 
veniently ignoring Gill’s chil- 
dren and their suffering. 

Furthermore I cannot ac- 
cept that these works of art 
should remain to call Chris- 
tian women or men to prayer, 
when we know that the same 
hands that carved them 
carved shame onto the bodies 
ofhis children. 

Margaret Kennedy. 

Founder, Christian Survivors 
of Sexual Abuse, 

London. 


V V tell Richard, the Archers' 
GP, that young Daniel has bru- 
cellosis. Remember the jolly 
times fa uncle’s cow shed and 
foe cows with mastitis? I am 
surprised the vet didn't spot it 
Infection picked up Sum cows; 
incubation three weeks, slow 
onset, prefuse sweating, cough, 
sore throat, how many more 
dues do they need? 

Manreen Swanwick. 

St Albans, Herts. 

I SAVOURED Nancy Banks- 
Smith’s Brooks! de summary 
( Aprfl lfl) but can help her on 
the reason for Sinbad’s nick- i 
name. Ear from his once being i 
a jolly jack tar, it comes from 
his being a jolly bad window 
cleaner. This habit of wiping 
hi a desultory eirmlar fiwhinn , 
missing the corners, led in in- 
imitable Scouse logic, to a con- 
notation of portholes, equals 
sailor, equals Sinbad. 

Mazy Scanlan. 

London. 


i will ne up at & 3 u this morn- 
ling preparing for a three 
hour session trying to get 
through to the World Cup 
ticket hotline, which opens at 
7.00. As a non-French citizen 
this will be my first opportu- 
nity to buy World Cup tickets 
at face value. 

T began planning a trip after 
foe draw in December. Tickets 
from the five official UK agen- 
cies would cost a minimum of 
£300, including com p ulsor y ao- 
comniodatfam but not travd, ris- 
ing to upw ards of £IJ )00 for a 

limdiluliiga hram* nftrt(vi- 

After considering which of 
the venues to visit and when. I 
settled on Lens for the opening 
weekend of the tournament It 
is easy to get to from England, 
no home nations would be 
there whtte we were, reducing 
our chances ofbeing treated 
lyira undesirables, England 
play their final group match 
there and we would be able to 
go to games involving 
Jamaica, Croatia, Saudi Ara- 
bia and Denmark in Lens, and 
Holland v Belgium in Paris. 


I signed up two friends for 
the trip. We’re travelling to 
UDe, 15 km from Lens, on Fri- 
day June 22 and returning, 
after watching England v 
Tunisia in a Lille bar, the 
following Monday. Our four- 
day trip will allow us to watch 
12 games, nine of of them in 
bare in LItte, drinking and mix- 
ing with the locals. Att of this 
mak e s mg an u n d es irable etti- 
zen in the eyes of the UK 
media. 

No one in our party is a 

rpw n h pr pf Hii» Rt wfanfl Travri 
Chib. We’re travelling Inde- 
pendently. The hysterical reac- 
tion in the UK to the French 
tourism minister’s invitation 
for people to do exactly what 
we’re doing has both saddened 
and angered me. 

Like 99 per cent of fans Hove 
the game and have never been 
Involved in violence. I want to 
go to a match in the World Cup 
Finals, and have known which 
match Td like to go to for 
five months. Wish me luck. 
Kichard Selfrldge- 
Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


I dleston are justifiably 
w ar m — but they've missed 
out his sense of ftm (Obituary, 
April 21). In 1994, on the eve of 
President Mandela’s inaugura- 
tion, I was with Trevor and 
other friends at a restaurant 
near the station in Pretoria. 
The dining room had been 
restored to colonial splendour 
and Trevor recalled that he’d 
eaten there whils t att end i n g 
apartheid trials in the I9S0s. 

He looked at the menu and said 
“They probably think that I 
haven’t been back for 40 years 
because of foe prices. Do you 
think rd better reassure 
them?” 

He inspired love and hate. 
The latter is still around. But 
In Trevor’s case, love won. 
NeULKinnock. 

Brussels. 

\ A /HUE modem religion 
V V often seems to be charac- 
terised by a desperate search 
for individual spirituality, Tre- 
vor Huddleston served as a 
reminder that the heart of all 


true rettgionlies in the service 
of others and the work for jus- 
tice and peace. 

In foe 1980s, a small group of 
us formed Jews Against Apart- 
heid. We knew that our Impact 
on foe world was relatively 
small, but Archbishop Hud- 
dleston always made an effort 
to attend our Passover Seders 
held outside South Africa 
House each year. The world 
has lost a truly great man. 
Steve Miller. 

London. 

I O WE Trevor Huddleston a 
great debt of gratitude. In- 
spired by his book. Naught For 
Your Comfort, I decided to try 
to go to South Africa to work. 
Trevor Huddleston gave me 
the money far foe fare flrom the 
Shaxpevitte Fund. In April 
1961, 1 took up an occupational 
therapy post at Baragwanath 
Hospital in Soweto and be- 
came involved in so many 
ways in the long struggle for 
freedom in Soafo Africa. 
Peggie Preston. 

London. 
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The Open 
University 


It’s a question of priorities 


"THERE Has been much im- 
I portant progress in b reast 
ranrpr t reMl-rrien t and preven- 
tion in the last 10 years but 
sadly foe annual death rate is 
currently 14,000 women, not 
1,400 (Sad days along Penny 
Lane, April 21). Also, govern- 
ment spending on research 
into the disease is around £3 
mini on per year, which is 


around five times the amount 
spent on the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s apartments. ■ 

Dr Jeremy Steele. 

St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. 

Please include a full postal 
address, even on e-tnalled 
letters. The Country Diary is on 
Page ID 


ith 


on 



. Oscars. The organisers would 
have loved to include a cate- 
gory called Best Supporting 
Iceberg, just td wind up fee 
Americans by saying Tfefi 
■a rinner is . The Full Mianty. 

There was something dte 
-concertfng about an awards 
ceremon y fall of. peppte 
Lord Puttnam of Blafrs Arse, 


tles and evening gowns, stog- 


f f ■ ‘ jr ND'tiie. winner 
■ ■-;#% is .. The Full 
Monfy” “Oh!” 
# » gasped, a room 

full of inwies fej pggg; 
tors, really ought to be better 

at «rfgnfrig surprise., This was 

the British ffan awards , Mia 
the main purpose of 
was. to. 

Monty for the perceived toTiH- 

3ee5f Titanic talong all .those 


are so skint Jh© 

have to get their tot off to 
front of their neighbours- 
Tben the awards were ptme- 

tnatedwit^ wori ftomow 

sponsor; who was a 
of. Orange 

“The future os brighter, ne 
managed td say six or seven 
times In a feree-mtoote spee~ 
ch/advert caagratulatmg jus 
own company for sponsoring 
the film todustty. . 

Film, like; anything else 
now, depends on sponsorship. 
So the woitying thing is 
whether. ..by next year the 


“word from our sponsor” will 
be given by Rupert Murdoch. 
By then it will be old news 
that he bad no choice but to 
sp lit from his wife, as she'd 
bean matting critical com- 
ments about China. And he'll 

have been fisr^ven for his an- 
nouncement of the split: 
“Wete no logger c o m patible , 
so rn try and gat over it by 
watching Coventry versus 
Derby County, live and exclu- 
sive at 8pm. The action never 
stops." It will be almost forgot- 
ten that Murdoch’s last at- 
tempt to patch it up was to 
ring Tony Blair and say: 

“Smd some flowers to the mis- 
sus, will you. Only Fm in a 
meeting with Jiang Zemin.” 

And he’ll be forgiven that, 
as a committed Christi an, hfl 
was determined not to contra- 
dict the Bible on family val- 
ues, so bought the rights, 
eoAod the editor and ordered 
it to be re written. 

Fbr despite all the love this 
government professes for Brit- 


ish talent, xt leaves it to be al- 
most entirely funded by busi- 
nessmen, who will (mly back 

prefects that make a profit 

Watching these film awards 
nl pn reminded me that I didn’t 
like The Full Monty. There. 
Someone had to say it 

Ihe whale premise for why 
the ma in character needs the 
money is as ham-fisted a set- : 
HP, leading to an “l need cash” . 
situation, as yon get to The 1 
Beano. The first scene might 
as well have gone “HI readers, 
Fm in big trouble with my ex- 
wife unless I can pay back foe 
money! borrowed to spend on 
sweets. Bat don’t worry— rve 
sot a aehgrnfl which should 
tare fruit Hee hee.” 

The group despise the ir ex - 
superrisor to such an extent 
that they wreck his chances at 
an In terv i ew for another job. 
Then they suddenly get rid- 
dled with guilt, and over a 
period of seconds aba ndon 
years of resentment to invite 
them into their troupe. Even 


in Teletabbies there’s a few 
moment s of tension before 
Po's forgiven for spitting the 

tubbycustard. 

The story's full of holes, and 
many of foe jokes revolve 
around fatting over and ex- 
pressions that say: “Lode at 
the size of that” It's surpris- 
ing that Barbara -Windsor 
Isn't a cleric to the dole office, 
screaming “Here, can some- 
one lay their hands on me 
giros?” 

So how did it become so 
massively popular? Could it 
be that the Full Monty Is the 
perfect frothy film for the car- 
ing nineties? It acknowledges 
the dashed' hopes of a genera- 
tion but confronts nobody. 
The likeable characters allow 
the viewer to feel sorry for the 
unemployed but, unlike the 
incomparably superior 
Brassed Off; never to fed 
angry for than. And for the 
American audience it tells 
them thijri; even in Sheffield, if : 
you're on the bottom the way I 


up is through initiative, albeit 
in our quaint wngfltsh way. 

Now there are plans for a 
film set in Liverpool, about 
another group of unemployed 
men hotting their way to sol- 
vency with wSd but hilarious 
schemes. A fiver says before 
the year’s out there'll be a film 
set In Newcastle, about a 
group of unemployed ship- 
builders who set themselves 
up as Sumo wrestlers. 

So foe rich, the right and 
directors of mobile phone 
mmpaniea can give awards to 
a fflm about unemployment, 
and not feel at all uncomfort- 
able. Above all if s fitted the 
main criteria for a piece of art 
being honoured in Blair's Cool 
Britannia: it's made a profit 

Over £100 million of it at the 
last count, and I reckon 
there’s two things you can 
safely say about the men 
wbo*ve pocketed that None of 
th em were on foe dole. And 
none of them had to get their 
knobs out to claim their share. 


Qualify to teach in 
Secondary Schools 
through 
part-time study 

Are you considering teaching as a career? Do you have a 
degree or are you about to get one? Then here is an 
established and award-winning programme from the 
Open University which leads to full recognition as a 
qualified teacher. 

The Open University Postgraduate Certificate in 
Education won a 1996 Queen's Anniversary Prize for Higher 
and Further Education. The programme features: 

• courses for secondary teaching in Mathematics, Science, 
Design and Technology, English, History, Music and French; 

• part-time home-based study over eighteen months from 
February 1999 to July 2000, combined with four blocks 
of full-time experience in schools; 

• study guides# resource materials, video/audio cassettes 
and the use of information technology; 

• the loan of a persona! computer, printer and modem; 

• support from an OU tutor and group study sessions; 

• grants to cover the full course fees and the possibility 
of financial assistance for certain courses. 

Please return the coupon below for a copy of the PGCE 
prospectus. 

["complete and send this coupon to: remc"] 

I The Open University, PO Box 625, Milton Keynes MK7 6AA. I 
! □ Please send me your PGCE prospectus. S 

| □ Tick here rf you have contacted foe OU in the past 1 


1 Address 






I 

1 

- - Postcode 


I Tel 

— — Date of Birth / 

719 1 


! *23^ OU Hotline (24 hours) 0870 900 0305 

jjntemet website: http://www.open.acuk/ou/study.htrnjJ 

THE OPEN UNIVERSITY OPENS DOORS. OPENS MIND5 
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The word goes forth from Mexico 



O ctavio Paz, who 
has died aged 84, 
was one of the 
great figures of 
Latin American 
culture and literature in the 
20 th century, and one of the 
last surrealists. The award to 
him in 1990 of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature was the just 
and timely recognition of his 
notable poetic gifts — he was 
praised for his “impassioned 
writing with wide horizons, 
characterised by sensuous in- 
telligence and humanistic 
integrity”. 

With the Chilean poet Pablo 
Neruda, he was one of the 
most significant poets of the 
age — and not just in Latin 
America. More literary and 
less romantic than Neruda, 
his poems have a strong sense 
of the erotic. Octavio Paz, 
however, was not just a poet 
He was also an immensely in- 
telligent and perceptive critic 
— of literature, art and soci- 
ety — and some of his best 
work was done in the field of 
criticism. 

Like most Latin American 
intellectuals. Paz also took an 
active part in the political life 
of his country — as a journal- 
ist and a diplomat — and, in 
later life, he enjoyed a reputa- 
tion as an outspoken critic of 
the Mexican “revolutionary'* 
regime — not unlike that of a 
Soviet dissident Indeed, rec- 
ognising a fellow labourer in 
the same vineyard, he was an 
early champion of the writ- 
ings and politics of Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, at a time when 
such a stand was hardly popu- 
lar with intellectuals from his 
particular milieu. 

Paz was always controver- 
sial, always a maverick, set 
slightly apart from the ac- 
cepted wisdom of the time. 
But he was a man of immense 
charm, with a strong moral 
sense, who inspired great loy- 
alty. Anyone who met him, 
heard his lectures, or got 
caught up in the production 
of his magazines, found a man 
of great energy, huge enthusi- 
asm, and crystal pure Integ- 
rity. His views could some- 
times set your teeth on edge, i 
chiefly because you knew, at I 
bottom, that he was right. 

His book The Labyrinth of 
Solitude (i960) has, for years. ; 
been a defining text about the 
nature of Mexico, both for 
Mexicans and for foreigners. 


Its immense global snrf^ g 
was due to the feet that he 
made the fete of a Mexican ap- , 
pear to speak for the entire 
human condition. Although I 
Partly a book about the pre- 
Columbian roots of Mexican 
culture. Pax’s wide reading en- 1 
alued him to create a Monrw» 
i that was tategraBy Included In 
the western tradition. 

IjBz was bam in Mexico 
i City, when the Mexican revo- 
lutton of lsio was hut four 
years old. He came than a well- 1 
off progressive family and 
many of Pax’s irrfctfitwuai con- 
temporaries were to slip easily 


Paz was always 
controversial, 
always a 
maverick, 
a man of great 
energy, huge 
enthusiasm and 
crystal pure 
integrity. His 
views could set 
your teeth on 
edge, chiefly 
because you 
knew, at bottom, 
that he was right 


Into the rule of revolutionary 
bureaucrat. But Paz himself, 
over the years, acquired con- 1 
siderable distaste for Mexico’s 
amorphous, non -ideological, 
non-intellectual revolution — 
he used to dismtss it as “a 
revolt” — and he preferred to I 
keep hat arms’ length. 

He did become a Mexican 
diplomat, first in Paris and 
later, as ambassador, in Tr Kb>, 
but in Latin America such jobs 
are often kept open to provide 
a living for writers and poets. 
When his distaste for the 
regime became too profound — 
as Over Hip Tlatplolm mans a- | 


ere of 1968 — he resigned from 
government service. 

But In the 1930s, Paz was in 
tune with the regime and was 
enrolled in the radical enthu- 
siasms of the time. In 1937, 
scarcely out of college, he 
went to live and work in the 
Yuca tan, helping to set up a 
rural school near Merida, an 
experience that produced one 
of his early long poems, Be^ 
tween Stone and Flower, a 
reflection on the life of the 
sisal growers and an indict- 
ment of the world of money. 
But he was soon diverted 
from this early attempt to get 
to grips with Mexico’s rural 
reality by an expedition to 
republican Spain, then in the 
full drama of civil war and 
international intervention. 

paz had been invited by 
Pablo Neruda to attend the In- 
ternational writers’ congress 
in Barcelona, a great leftist 
jamboree in support of the 
republic- For him, as for ah 
the other Latin American 
writers who arrived in Spain 
in those years, the civil war 
was a life-altering experience. 
It left him with a strong mem- 
ory of the possibility of a uto- 
pian new society that was nei- 
ther viable nor recoverable. 
Hie had just got married, to 
Elena Garro, and was to 
spend a year in Spain — 
though not as a combatant 

When the civil war ended 
with the victory of Franco. 
Paz returned to Mexico, 
bringing with bhw the cream 
of Spanish intellectual life 
Madrid moved almost physi- 
cally to Mexico City. Paz es- 
tablished a literary ma gariw, 
Taller (Workshop), which 
helped to perpetuate the liter- 
ary-political culture of late 
1930s Spain in Mexican exiie. 

Bot something happened to 
Paz in the years back in Mex- 
ico. He moved away from the 
leftist political co mmit ment 
of his contemporaries, and 
quarrelled violently with the 
communist Neruda (then the 
Chilean consul-general in 
Mexico). He read voraciously, 
was influenced by Nietzsche, 
ami flhanHnngd his early in- 
terest in political action. He 
began to see himself as a poet 
rather than an embryonic pol- 
itician. In 1943, he left Mexico 
with a two-year scholarship 
for tire United States. Four 
years later, in 1947, he went 
as a diplomat to Paris and 





Octavio Paz . . . making the fate of a Mexican speak for the entire human condition 


sought out the company of | growing hostility to Stalin- 


Andre Breton. For several 
years, Paz was well estab- 
lished in the surviving surre- 
alist circle. Breton had visited 
Mexico in the late 1930s, and 
the two men had a natural po- 
litical affinity. Surrealism 
nourished Paz’s obsession 
with the erotic, as well as his 


ism. He became a noted critic 
of Jean-Paul Sartre. 

These interests were to set 


Paz was unmoved, as though 
he had been inoculated 
against infantile leftism. 

In the 1960s, Paz went off to 


him apart from other Latin India as Mexico's ambassa- 


American intellectuals of his 
generation, for whom Sartre 
and Marxism were essential 


dor. It was an interesting and 
important assignment — Neh- 
ru's India was one of the lead- 


cornerstones. When the Cu- ers of the embryonic third 
ban revolution came along, world, of which Mexico was a 



Marjory Higginson 


Caught in a glaze of colour 


M arjory Higgin- , 

son, who has died 
aged 83, was one of 
the talented yet, 
until recently, unsung paint- 
ers who helped to bring about 
the remarkable success of the 
designer Clarice Cliff and her 
Bizarre pottery in the 1920s 
ands 1930s. Almost forgotten 
for several decades, Cliff’s 
jazz-age pottery is now highly 
sought after by serious collec- 
tors. often prepared to pay 
five figure sums at the major 
auction houses for examples 
of her ware. 

In September 1928, Marjory 
Higginson, then aged 14, had 
just left school when she saw 
an advertisement in the 
Stoke-on-Trent Evening Senti- 
neL “Girls wanted as free- 
hand paintresses,” it said. 
She carried her portfolio of 
school artwork to Newport 
Pottery in Tunstall and was 
interviewed by Clarice Cliff 
herself 

Marjory impressed Cliff 
and started work the 
following Monday for 5s 7d 
(28 ^p) a week. During the late 
1920s and early 1930s, she wit- 
nessed at first-hand the mete- 
oric rise to feme of Cliff as she 


. . with an original Clarice Cliff lotus jug 


became the most innovative 
pottery designer of her age 
and a household name. 

In 1940, Marjory married 
Jim Hal], who was also em- 
ployed at the merged Wifirin- 
son/Newport pottery, and 
who had been instrumental in 
developing the technically de- 
manding Inspiration 
that Cliff used to such great 
effect Apart from working on 
munitions during the second 
world war. she worked for 
Clarice Cliff until 1958, hav- 
ing been a free-hand painter, 
bander, liner and even de- 
signer, developing such pat- 
terns as Honiton and Cherry 
Blossom- 

After leaving WUkinson’s, 
and now with a young family, 
the Halls moved to the Middle 
East where Jim was em- 
ployed as a ceramicist in 
what was then called Persia 
and is now Iran. When revo- 
lution loomed, they bad to 
flee, smuggling their children 
across the border at night. 
Later, they lived in Spain, 
where Jim continued to de- 
velop exciting new- glazes for 
the pottery Industry. Marjory 
continued to paint but moved 
from ceramics to producing 


highly-accomplished water- 
colours, often showing her 
continuing love of colour and 
flowers. 

As public interest in Clar- 
ice Cliff’s work revived In the 
1970s and 1980s, Marjory be- 
came a major source of infor- 
mation on the Bizarre years. 
She proved to be invaluable to 
Leonard Griffin, the founder i 
of the Clarice Cliff Collectors I 


As revolution 
loomed, they fled 
across the border 


Club, when he researched his 
definitive work on Cliff, The 
Bizarre Affair (1987). The 
launch of the book stimulated 
a further surge of interest in 
the brightly coloured and 
often quirky work of Cliff 
and Marjory, along with ! 
other Bizarre Babes as they 
bad been known, began to 
give painting demonstrations. | 
Even though well into her i 
seventies, none of the old I 
skills had been lost, and, en- 1 
couraged by the new-found i 


li m elight she started to deco- 
rate pottery again. With Jim 
pairing glazes and firing a 
small kiln in his garage, they 
launched their Bizarre Craft 
Reproduction Ware. Many of 
the designs that she had first 
pa in ted some 60 years earlier 
were now being reproduced, 
and were every bit as exciting 
and vibrant as the originals. 

Marjory was charming and 
intelligent, yet remained 
modest and self-effacing. The 
hospitality and humour, typi- 
cal of her origins in a work- 
ing town, was always in evi- 
dence. She had become a 
celebrity in her own right 
and her own Bizarre Craft 
Ware now commands high 
prices in the auction houses. 

Clarice Cliff did not live to 
see the renaissance of her 
work but her Bizarre girls 
made sure that as we ap- 
proach the era tenary of her 
birth, her life and work has 
been recorded accurately for 
posterity. 

Neil Johnson 

Marjory Hall (n6e Higginson), 
ceramic painter, bom June 1, 
1914; died April 8,1998 


potential member, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy tod 

economist John Kenneth Gal- 
braith to Delhi as American 
ambassador. The postinggave 
Paz just the kind afnon-west- 
«»rr» stimulus he needed. He 
also met and married there 
his second wife. MarieJose 
Tramini. with whom he had 
his only child, a daughter. He 
was fascinated by India, trav- 
elled widely in the country, 
and wrote obsessively. 

In 1968, after six years m 
Delhi, Paz resigned from the 
Mexican foreign service. He 
did so in protest against the 
TLateldlco that had 

occurred in Mexico City just 
b e fore the holding there of the 
Olympic Games, Nearly 400 
student demonstrators, 
o angfr* up in the worldwide 
student agitation of that year, 
were shot in Mexico’s central 
square. Paz was shocked to 
the core and, without sharing 
the leftist outlook of the stu- 
dent revolutionaries, he 
Tvym to takp an active role In 
trying to undermine toe en- 
trenched power structure of 
the Mexican state. 

President Diaz Ordaz got 
most of the blame for the mas- 
sacre, hut the decision to 
crash the demonstrators had 
been taken by Lois Echevar- 
ria, then minicfor of the inte- 
rior. In 2970, Echeverria him- 
self became the Mexican 
president, and at once, in tra- 
ditional Mexican fashion, 
began repairing the damage 1 
done by toe massacre by 
courting the intellectuals of 
the left — with some success. I 
Paz stood out against these I 
htnnriishin(»nt s- and organised 
the iptefipcrtiral opposition to i 
the regime- He fired away reg- 
ularly at the Echeverria gov- 
ernment from his position as 
editor of Plural, the literary 
monthly of the daily news- 
paper, Excelsior. 

Echeverria got so irritated 
that he organised a coup 
within toe offices of Excel- 
sior. The staff got rid of their 
famous editor, Julio Scherer 
Garcia, and Paz went as weH 
But soon, he had started a 
new literary magazine. 
Vuelta (Turn), which — in the 
subsequent, and more conser- 
vative, regime of President 
Lopez PortfUo - — received offi- 
cial advertising support. 

By now a± the height of his 
literary powers, Paz began 


A Country Diary I Birthdays 


THE WRF.RTN: Along the for- 
est track at the southern nose 
of toe Wrekin, through a 
stand of muscular, barley- 
twist hornbeams, toe sugges- 
tion of a track with a couple 
of bits of white plastic tied to 
branches is invitation 
enough to Gibbon's Coppice. 
This is a regularly managed 
piece erf woodland, a hazel 
coppice beneath standard 
oaks with some new planting 
tore and there and a scatter- 
ing of ash, sycamore and el- 
der. The hazel is leafing and 
trees are in flower. Hang ing 
bins and toe clockwork call 
of a pheasant give away what 
happens here; somewhere, 
there’s a shotgun cartridge 
with that pheasant’s name on 
it Under the hazel, the blue- 
bells are in bloom, not quite 
full-blast yet 

Out of the coppice, I take 
the steep route to the top of 
the Wrekin and stop on the 
crag called the Raven's Bowl- 
Perched over 300 metres 
above Gibbon’s Coppice, it 
looks as if someone pulled a 
drawer of miniature trees out 
from the base of the hilL AH 
that can be seen is the red- 
brown canopy of the oaks, 
the bluebells are invisible be- 
neath. Wind and rain thrash 
in from the south over a land- 
scape wet. beautiftd and with 
hidden sadness. 

PAUL EVANS 


working on his ^eat study of 
S or Juana Ines to. la CrusL, 
probably his finestwurk (pub? 
iichad in 1982). "Sor Juana wasti 
a 17th century poet in cto,- 
Titoi Mexico who got into, end?'; 
fess trouble with the Inquis& i 
tion for her subversive 
writings. Paz hadtdways been- - 
fascinated by' clever women - 
operating in a man’s world,- - 
but this book was also a meta- 
phor for toe 20th "century^ 
struggle against the Jr 

politbureao. ' 

It was not a simple biogra- 
phy, for very little is known 
about Sot Juana, but a daz- 
zling display of Paz’s talents 
— as poet, critic and philoso-.... 
pher, .as well as surrealist, v 
joker. Eventually, though**' 
Paz will survive through his' 
poetry. - ■ . 

On surrealism: _ 

Surrealism has freen the 
drunken flame that guides the 
steps of the sleepwalker who 
tiptoes along the edge qf the 
shadow that the blade of the- 
guillotine casts on the neck of 
j the condemned. ' A : -’ 

On the Soviet Union: 

While I am reading In Mexico ■ 

City, 

What time Is it now in 

Moscow? J 

It's late, it's always late, -V: 
In history it is always nlght\ - j 

always the wrong time. m j‘ 

On autobiography: v v 

My grandfather, taking his. ■ s 


I 


would talk to me about Juarez 
andPorfirio, . .~' y 

the Zouaves and the Stiver 
Band. 

And die tablecloth smelt of 
gunpowder. ■■ ■ 

My father, taking his drink, 
would talk to me about - 
Zapata and Villa, 

Soto y Gama and the brothers 
Flores MagOn. 

And the tablecloth smelled of 
gunpowder. 

I kept quiet 

who was there far me to talk 
about ? 



Jackdaw 


Life and liberty 

A STATUE of liberty arrives 
in Tokyo Bay this month after 
a sea voyage from Paris. It’s a 
small one. just 37ft high, nor- 
mally resident on the lie des 
Cygnes in the Seine. This lit- 
tle liberty was a gift to Paris 
from the city’s American 
community, offered in return 
for the 151ft original- It has 
now been dismantled for 
shipping. 

The statue of Liberty, a cu- 
rious fancy of constitutional 
historian Edouard-RenS Le- 
febvre de Laboulaye and 
sculptor Fredgrio-Auguste 

Bartholdi to associate 

France's democratic destiny 
with the US, was first erected 
La Paris. The copper parts 
(from her torch via her 35ft 
waist to her feet) were at- 
tached to an iron frame work 
designed by Alexandre-Gus- 


tave EiffeL Reduced to a kit of 
parts, She was shipped to the 
US in 1884, landed on Bedloe’s 
island (later Liberty Island) 
in New York harbour — and 
languished there for a year. 
The 8100,000 sought by public 
subscription to rebuild her 
only materialised after a cam- 
paign by the newspaper pub- 
lisher Joseph Pulitzer. In Oc- 
tober 1886 , the statue was 
finally unveiled by President 
Grover Cleveland. 

A brief history of America’s 
first First Laity, by Stephen 
Wood in Condi Nast 
Traveller. 

Lego land 

TAKE a brick. Look at it. Is it 
plastic? Does it have eight 
knobs on top and three tubu- 
lar holes underneath? Is it 
would you say, moulded to a 
tolerance of five thousandths 
of a millimetre? If so, you are 
probably holding a piece of 
Lego. If you’re still not sure, 
gather five more bricks of the 
same design and start click- 
ing them together. Take your 
time. 

If you discover that there 
are a hundred and two mil- 
lion nine hundred and 
eighty-one thousand five hun- 
dred ways in which those six 
pieces of plastic can possibly 
be combined, then Lego it is. 


During toe past 40 years, . 
some 300 million children 
have played with Lego, and it 
is estimated that in the 
course of a single year these 
children spend five billon 
hours amid the bricks. At last 
count. Lego filled the world 
with 189 billion moulded ele- 
ments. Most of them , given 
the unbreakable longevity of 
the product, must still be In 
circulation. Half, as far I can 
make out are in my attic. 

The rule that any self- 
respecting box of old Lego is 
that it should contain not just 
single bricks but toe exciting 
debris erf half-made projects. 
ThejoyQfbricks.intheNew 
Yorker. 

Nite life 

NIGHTCLUBS in the day- 
time are a curious world — a 
place in limbo between one 

ni gtip qpnrtjrfngeml toe next. 

Anri like that awftil moment 
when the lights go up, it's 
now that reality bites. The 
Hanover Grand, in toe heart 
of London's West End . has 
been open a weeksince its ■ 
refurbishment by designers 
Nowicka Stern (Marta 
Nowicka and Oded Stem) . 
and already it's showing 

signs of abuse: thick black 

drink marks on toe lamina te 
surfaces and abandoned 


dirty glasses on out-of-reach 
shelves. 

Suddenly, all those prissy 
shots of nightclubs after the 
architects have left and before 
the people move in, look ridic- 
ulous. Clubs are about (in no 
particular order) drink, 
sweat, side, sex, music, danc- 
ing. clothes, drugs, fags, and 
occasionally blood. Without 
that heady combination you 
simply don’t have a club. 

As Sean Griffiths, architect at 
FAT (Bhshion Architecture 
Taste) puts it “You have to 
realise that a club is maybe 5 
per cent about the design and 
95 per cent about the event, 
people and music." 

Blueprint goes clubbing. 


Style file 


EUe Decoration: What is 
style? 

Yohji Yamamoto: Style is how 
you mix manage, handle and 
value things that you like. 1 
like very eheap things, like 
flea market items, as well as 
high-priced designer items. 
It’s a question of your eyes, of 
your taste. To choose some- 
thing is our final freedom. 

ED: Do your clothes dictate 
a lifestyle? 

YY: Wearing certain design- 
er's Clothes is like changing- 
your life. You need to take a 
big jump. When people say to 
me: "Yohji. I want to wear 
your clothes.” I say “Be care- 
ful. it’s not so simple." 

ED: Are they androgynous? 
YY: In my philosophy, thin 
word androgyny doesn't have 
any meaning. I think there’s . 
no difference between men 
and women. We are different 
ofbody, but the sense, spirit 
and soul are toe same. 

From EUe Decoration. 


Jackdaw wants Jewels. E-mail 
Jac k daw6iguardlan.co.uk. ;fax 
0171-723 430$; write Jackdaw, 
TheCuardlan. USFarringdon 
Hoad, London EC1R3ER. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 



Outward Bound: Outward 
Bound is the registered trade- 
mark of the Outward Bound 
Trust. An article, headed 
Learn to be a team player in 
the South Foie, which we pub- 
lished on March 14, incor- 
rectly said that Outward 
Bound courses had gone 
wrong and that participants 
had been tortured or humili- 
ated. We have no reason to 
believe this to be true. We are 
advised by Outward Bound 
that It Is untrue, and we apol- 
ogise. The outdoor pursuits 
courses to which we intended 
to refer were not Outward 
Bound courses atalL 

OUR COVERAGE of the death 
of Trevor Huddleston yester- 
day left some readme wonder- 
ing exactly to whom he doffed 
his ha t On Page 2. we said it 
was to the mother of Oliver 
Tambo. On Page 14, the Obitu- 
aries page, we said it was to 
the mother of Desmond Tutu. 

On the same page. Archbishop 

Tutu himself asserted that 
this " was indeed toe case. 
Whether Trevor Huddleston 
ever raised his hat to MrTam- 
bo’s mother, we do not know. 

AN ITEM headed Relax — 
watch a horror movie, which 


appeared in a News in brief 
column on Page 6, April 13 , 
wrongly attributed to Profes- 
sor David Ball of Middlesex 
university, research carried 
out by Angela Patmore for the 
Centre for Environmental 
and Risk Management at the 
university of Bast Anglia 
The quotes in the item were 
here not his. Apologies to 
ootn, 

IN A report headed How to 
foil Whitehall hackers, on 
Page 6, April 20, we incor- 
rectly referred to the informa- 
tion security company. TIS as 
Trusted Intelligence Systems. 
The correct name of the com- 
pany is Trusted Information 
Systems. 

IN A correction published in 
this column yesterday, we 
misspelt Downe House, the 
home of Charles Darwin in 
Kent 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may cont act 
the office of the Readers? Edi- 
tor, lan Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday i 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-matL 

reader@guardian.co.uk 
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IGERIA, where 

N the prospects for 
free elections 
received another 
perhaps fatal 
blow this week, 
will be a severe test for the 
weight of Britain's human 
rights fl gwnria in the reluctant 
Co mmo nw ealth 
In an ideal world, human 
rights should he second 
nature, though, of course, not 
all gnuw nmpnta taka tViam for 

granted. Britain’s bold sup- 
port, alone among the world's 
big powers, for an indepen- 
dent international criminal 
court to replace the ad hoc tri- 
bunals for the former 
Yugoslavia and Rwanda — 
end where a future Pol Pot or 
R»arigm Hussein could fees 
trial — has won this Govern- 
ment respect in the world of 
humanitarian law: Regular 


Sources: (f) Country Reports On 
Human Fb^its Practices For 1997. 
US State department, 
Washington; (2) Annual Report on 
Hunan Rights 1 998, Department 
for International Development, 
London. 

Graphic So u r t—: Human 
Rights 1998. Amnesty 
international Report, 1997. 
QraphhMK Paddy Aflen. 

It — a r ch : Matt Keating. 

Ian Black Is the Guardian'S 
Diplomatic Editor. 
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Flexible working*. . . Vauxhafl. union members conld agree to concessions in exchange for keeping work in Britain 


Deal heralds age of euro 


David flow 
Industrial Editor 


V AUXHALL'S 10,000 
car workers yester- 
day began voting to 
accept a ground- 
breaking three-year 
pay and productivity deal 
that links extra cash to the 
strength of the pound. 

The deal is seen as herald- 
ing more negotiations at 
European-based multi- 
national firms on the basis of 
the single currency, the euro- 
Companies would be able to 
base investment decisions on 
a clearer analysis of unit 
labour costs and force greater 
competition for funds among 
plants in different countries. 
Volkswagen. Europe's big- 


gest car-maker, is preparing to 
conduct pay talks using the 
euro awiifl union fears that 
this could lead to savage wage 
cuts there and elsewhere. 

White-collar staff at Vaux- 
h all’s two British plants, 
Luton and Ellesmere Fort, 
yesterday voted unanimously 
for the deal which, for the 
first time, allows new employ- 
ees to be taken on at lower 
pay rates and paves the way 
for continental-style annual 
hours contracts across swaths 
of British industry. 

The deal, thrashed out In 
four weeks of secret talks, 
guarantees the future erf the 
two plants in the face of 
threats by General Motors, 
Vauxhafl's parent to shift 
production to Germany, Bel- 
gium and Spain in its drive to 


slash costs at Its European op- 
erations by 30 per cent 

But in a striking example 
of US-style "concession bar- 
gaining’ senior union offi- 
cials have agreed to let Vaux- 
hall hive off work to 
subsidiaries and outside 
firms which pay their work- 
ers less, use more part-time 
staff, vary holidays and time 
off. and introduce other mea- 
sures to cut costs and tie pro- 
duction more closely to the 
peaks and troughs of demand. 

The deal, due to be en- 
dorsed by the bulk of Vaux- 
hall employees in baDots on 
Thursday, would give a 

3.5 per cent increase from 
August 3 — less than the 

4.5 per cent rises agreed at i 
Ford and Rover. 

In year two. pay rates 


would rise by 3 percent or the 
rate of inflation, whichever is 
higher, and in year three by 
the rate of in flation. But, in 
that final year, an extra 
05 per cent would be paid if 
the average exchange rate for 
sterling fell below DM2.70 for 
two successive months. 

Vauxhafl officials said the 
link to the Goman mark 
came because the company 
exported 70 per cent of its out- 
put the bulk of it to Germany. 
But experts said it presaged 
the transition to even tougher 
pan-European pay bargaining 
under the euro regime. 

"This might well be the be- 
ginning of a trend which 
reflects intensified competi- 
tion and globalisation and 
will get even more intense 
with the euro," Professor 


t Keith Sisson of Warwick 
' Business School said. 

‘* Mn l tin atj nnais are begin- 
ning not merely to restructure 
their operations but to use co- 
ercive comparisons such as 
unionised rates of pay and, in 
effect an internal market for 
investment decisions. They 
are Implicitly or even explic- 
itly encouraging plants to 
compete with each other." 

But David Yeandle, head of 
employment affairs at the En- 
gineering Employers' Federa- 
tion, said the deal reflected 
over-capacity and fierce com- 
petition specifically within 
the European car industry 
and did not set a pattern for 
the rest erf m anufacturing. 

Under Vauxhafl’s deal, new 
employees will be taken on at 
82 per cent of existing rates 


Vickers admits Rolls race is each-way bet 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 

V ICKERS conceded yes- 
terday that it would 
have to accept Volks- 
wagen's planned increased 
bid for Rolls-Royce Motors if 
the company presented a bet- 
ter overall package than its 
rival. BMW. 

VW's supervisory board 
meets on Saturday to con- 


sider whether to go ahead 
with a £380 million offet for 
Rolls, plus promises of contin- 
ued British management and 
j at least £15 billion of new 
investment 

Vickers agreed in principle 
last month to accept BMW’s 
£340 million offer for Rolls 
and committed itself to exclu- 
sive negotiations with BMW 
, for a month to Iron out the 
details. 

A Vickers spokeswoman 


said yesterday that the group 
might be in a position to an- 
nounce a final agreement 
with BMW before the end of 
the exclusivity period on 
April 30, but the deal would 
be subject to approval by 
shareholders at a special 
meeting in May or June. 

“If we receive a credible, 
deliverable, unsolicited offer 
after the exclusivity period 
and it is better than the BMW 
one, we would have a duty to 


consider it on behalf of share- 
holders," she said. “This 1 
whole process will be man- , 
aged in the best interest of | 
shareholders. I 

“We have a bird in the hand , 
and possibly something in the 
bushes. We are not the ones 
under pressure." 

The day after BMW won the 
private auction for Rolls, VW 
told Vickers that it had not 
given up the fight for the lux- 
ury car firm. 


Vickers stressed yesterday 
that the battle for Rolls would 
not be decided on cash alone. 

BMW, which is thought to 
have little room to increase 
its cash offer, has threatened 
to cancel its contract to sup- 
ply the engines if Rolls is 
taken over by a rival car com- 
pany. 

• VW is to introduce a new 
mini car, the Lupo, in the 
autumn as a smaller, cheaper 
alternative to the Folo. 


George hints rates are 
at or near their peak 


EU finance ministers pass 
on choice of top banker 
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Alex Brummer 


T ttb inflation dpfa 

looks relatively be nign . 
Certainly, by the UK’s 
historic standards, a head- 
line rate of 3.5 per cent (up 
(U per cent) and an inflation 
rate excluding mortgages 
flat at 2.6 per cent ought to 
be little cause of policy 
concern. 

But the prices figures m ask 
some unpleasantness. Given 
the 30 per cent rise in steeling 
since February 1996 — the lat- 
est 25 pfennig wobble not- 
withstanding — the inflation 
performance has not been 
that outstanding. Indeed, if 
sterling bad been its usual 
flexible self over the last 15 
months, or if the oil price had 
not been quite so weak, the 
UK’s tendency towards being 
a high inflation economy 
would have been more 
marked. 

One of the difficulties for 
the UK is that, although the 
underlying rate of inflation, 
gives a better picture of what 
is really happening, the head- 
line rate is what wage bar- 
gainers mostly use in setting 
pay rates — an area dted by 
the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, as one of serious 
concern. 

It will be more worrying 
over the coming weeks in that 
the figure which the markets 
regard as critical in assessing 
what is happening in the 
labour market — that for av- 
erage earn mgs — will be 
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tions are wining to bear with 
him. But the next two qnar- 


| and reach the foil rate after 
three years. They will also get 
five days less holiday. 

Vauxhafl lest year secured 
the ability to increase or de- 
crease the 38-hour working 
week by five hours to match 
demand, and the new deal en- 
ables the car firm to switch to 
three-shift working. It can 
choose when to bring in one 
of the annual three weeks of , 
“lump" holiday in the 
summer. 

Nick Reilly, VauxhaU’s 
chairman, who last week 
tried to promote acceptance of 
the deal by giving up his 
£160,000 basic salary, said: 
"This is a realistic and res- 
ponsible package which 
should help secure the long- 
term future of manufacturing 
operations in the UK." 


hopelessly out of date when ft 

is released today. Instead of S5 £ 

hoiiur hasAri nn Fohmiii-v ^ company’s future, but to 



being based on February 
data, it will be January data 
revised because the Office of 
National Statistics is strug- 
gling to put the figures cm to a 
new statistical model. As a 
result, the Bank of England's 
monetary policy committee 
will be effectively flying blind 
cm the earnings front when it 
meets in early May. 

But it will have some 
harder evidence to work with. 
This includes the concentra- 
tion of inflation in the fast 
growth service sector where 
prices are stoking up at 3.1 
per cent, as against goods in- 
1 flatten where it is barely per- 
ceptible. The other factor 
which will make the data look 
worse in the months ahead is 
the Budget increase in petrol 
duties, higher council tax 
rates (up 85 per cent against 7 
per cent last year) and the 
reduction in Miras tax relief 
from 15 per cent to 10 per 
cent All at this may well be 
enough to swing the mone- 
tary policy committee behind 
a further rate rise. 

Certainly, there is no inter- 
national consensus on 
whether this should happen. 
The OECD was forcefhl in its 
assessment that monetary 
policy has been tightened far 
enough In Br itain The IMF, 
as the Bank of England gover- 
nor, Eddie George, pointed 
out at Cranfield, is much 
more equivocal. But if one 
heard the IMF's chief econo- 
mist Michael Mussa correctly 


his too. 
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Marie Milner and 
Charlotte Demy 


T HE Bank of England 
governor, Eddie George, 
sought last night to help 
Britain’s hard-pressed export- 
ers with a broad hint that in- 
terest rates are at or near 
their peak. 

The Governor made It clear 
the Barck 1 could never be ex- 
pected to be specific about the 
movement of rates, bnt 
stressed that recent disagree- 
ments within the monetary 
policy committee were over, 
at most, a “marginal" rise. 

That is likely to be seen as a 
nod in the direction, of the for- 
etgn exchange markets, 
where the relatively high 
level of UK Interest rates, and 
the expectation that they 
'could go higher still, have 
played a part in pushing up 
the value of the pound. 

The Governor’s speech 
came at the end of a day 
which had seen sterling drop 
below the DM3 level for the 
first time since early March. 
Analysts said the move was 


driven by a combination of 
higher-than-expected growth 
in German money supply — 
which suggested the Bundes- 
bank would raise German in- 
terest rates earlier than had 
been expected — and subdued 
UK inflation numbers. 

Headline inflation rose by 
0.1 percentage points to 
35 per cent, while the Gov- 
ernment’s preferred measure 
of Inflation, which excludes 


”3 






mortgage Interest costs, 
stayed constant at 2.6 peri 
cent, a whisker above the offi- 1 
dal target of 25 per cent 
By the close of trading in 
London the pound had recov- 
ered from its lowest levels Of 
the day, edging from 
DM25948 to DM3.007, but Still 
two pfennigs down on the 
day. Sterling has now fallen 
almost 10 pfennigs since the 

beginning of ApriL 

Last night Mir George ac- 
knowledged UK exporters had 
taken a “hammering" from 
the “exaggerated apprecia- 
tion” of sterling, coupled with 
the impact of the Asian crisis. 

The key judgment was 
whether increases In taxes 
and interest rates already im- 
plemented would slow down 
the pace of domestic growth 
sufficiently to head off any 
risks to the inflation target 

“It is hardly surprising 
against this background that 
there should be disagreement 
within the monetary policy 
committee as to whether or 
not a mar ginal further tight- 
ening of monetary policy is 
necessary," he said. 


MARTIN WALKER 
in Luxembourg 

on a new peace 
mission for Blair 

E UROPE’S finance min- 
isters yesterday failed 
to resolve the row over 
who will head the new 
European Central Bank, 
setting the stage for a nail- 
biting special summit to 
launch the single currency 
next month. 

The meeting will test the 
peace-making skills of 
Tony Blair, as president of 
the EU Council. He must 
craft a deal which assures 
the markets that the euro's 
launch will not be dis- 
rupted by the French threat 
to veto the appointment of 
Holland’s Wlm Duisenbere. . 

“It id up to the British 
presidency now. This Is not 
just a French-Dutch row, it > 
is a problem for all 15 mem- 1 
ber states and there is a 
real sense of urgency,” said | 


Dutch finance minister 
GerritZalm- 

The EU summit, on the 
weekend of May 1-2, is a 
week before the Dutch gen- 
eral election. This leaves 
the Netherlands’ prime 
minister, Wim Kok. no 
room for compromise on 
France’s campaign to in- 
stall Its central banker, 
jean-CLande Trichet, as the 
man to ran the currency 
and monetary policy of the 
xi-natlon euro zone. 

“Every political party in 
Holland Is behind Dtdsen- 
berg,” Mr Zahn added. “If 
he does not get the job It 
would be even worse for ns 
than losing to Germany in 
the World Cnp. 

“The French certainly got 
the impression that they are 
Isolated cm this issue. Audit 
would be very strange to 
look for a compromise when 1 
there is a massive majority I 
In favour of one candidate, i 
From my point at view, Drri- 
senberg’s appointment 
looks Inevitable.'* 

This kind of Euro-row is 
usually settled by compro- 


mise. But President Chirac 
has put his personal pres- 
tige on the line, vowing to 
veto Mr Dulsenberg’s ap- 
pointment. Germany’s 
Chancellor Kohl says a 
compromise, perhaps 
through a shortened term 
for Mr Dnlsenberg with Mr 
Trichet succeeding him, 
may be necessary. 

Recognising that the deci- 
sion had become too hot to 
be settled by finance minis- 
ters, Gordon Brown, Brit- 
ain’s Chancellor, suggested 
yesterday that the issue 
might have to be delayed. 

“I am not going to tie my- 
self to a particular date,” 
Mr Brown said, after chair- 
ing the final meeting of EU 
finance ministers before 
the euro’s launch. “The 
constitutional and legal po- 
sition is that the ECB board 
has to be Established by 
July 1. We are doing our 
best to achieve what agree- 
ment is necessary.” 

Mr Brown stressed that 
everything else was 
“smoothly on course” for 
launch of the euro. 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


F ORMER pilot Denis Tuh- 
nicltffe was last night set 
to take over as head of 
cash-strapped London Trans- 
port after the Government 
sum marily sacked Peter 
Ford, the chairman, ordering 
him to clear 1 his desk by 
today. 

The boardroom move, by 
tbs Deputy Prime Minister, 
John Prescott, took LT staff 
by surprise although Mr 
Ford's tenure has not been a 
happy one. During his near 
four years, he has presided 
over a constant cash crisis, 
which has not been helped by 
a £800 million overrun on the 
Jubilee Hue extension project 
The move to replace Mr 
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Australis 2679 
Austria 2055 
Belgium 6027 
Canada 2229 
Cyprus 0.888 
Denmark 11.21 
Finland B.917 
France 9.747 


Germany 2228 

Greece 504.05 
Hong Kong 1257 
Indie 6857 
Ireland i.ies 
Israel 628 
defy 2,882 


Malaysia 043 
Malta 0521 
Netherlands 328 
New Zealand 258 
Norway 12.18 
Portugal 29548 
Saudi Arabia 6.097 


SuppUeti bf Nmtwosi fexeturflna rupee, 


Singapore 223 
South Afties 0527 
. Spain 25756 
Sweden 1255 
Switzerland 35Z7 
Turkey 396.019 
USA 1.635 
sfMtof aacMNftMarl 
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Racing 


j^gjnesday April 22 1998 


Prince will 

be difficult 
to deny 


Graham Rock 


P RINCE OP DENIAL 
is likely to start 
ravourite for the City 
and Suburban Handi- 
cap at Epsom (3.40) today, and 
no-one who saw him finish an 
unlucky fourth to American 
Whisper in the Coral Rose- 
bery Handicap at Kempton 
, will argue with his position at 
the head of the market 
Having tacked over to the 
favoured stands' rails. Prince 
Of Denial had to be nh^v^ 
when making good progress 
towards the leaders approach- 
ing the final furlong and by 
the time he found space to 
renew his challenge, the race 
was over and he crossed the 
line In fourth. 

He will handle the testing 
ground, should confirm his 
Kempton superiority over 
Present Arms and Ginzbourg 
(seventh and 15th respec- 
tively) and might have most 
to fear from Ganga, who won 
twice last season and has 
more. scope to improve than 
most of today’s field. 

Temptress (3.10) is well 
treated in the Stanley Racing 
Great Metropolitan Handicap 
judged on her form behind 
1 Angus-G at York in the spring 
of last year. 

Tory MP Laurence Robert- 
son, whose Tewkesbury con- 
stituency includes Chelten- 
ham, introduced a 10-minute 
rule Bill in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday arguing the 
case for the deregulation of 
racecourses, a proposal 
raised by the British Horser- 
acing Board in the financial 
plan they sub mitted to the 
Government earlier this year. 

The Bill came only days 
after the sport was rocked by 


Sheikh Mohammed's decision 
to move part of his string of 
horses to be trained in 

rrance. 

Robertson warned MPs that 
the i ndustry had to be freed 
from present restrictions if it 
were to raise prlzemoney and 
head off an ■‘epidemic" of 
high-profile racehorse owners 
following the Sheikh lead and 
toniing to more profitable 
circuits overseas. 

His attempt to open up 
more income-generating op- 
portunities for the British 
racing Industry received 
cross-party backing — but it 
has virtually no chnnry of be- 
coming law due to lack of par- 
liamentary time. ■ 

Mark Johnston’s Lend A 
Hand, who should maw> a 
bold bid in the Sagitta 2,000 
Guineas at Newmarket, 
sparkled In a workout with 
Asset Manager and Equity 
Princess at Southwell 
yesterday. 

“Equity Princess is a good 
horse in her own right," 
Johnston said after r>»nd a 
H and, who is 10-1 third 
favourite with Hill’s for the 
2,000 Guineas, had drawn 
clear in the closing stages of 
the mile gallop. 

Carole’s Crusader was sup- 
ported for Saturday's Whit- 
bread Gold Cup at Sandown 
yesterday, inspired by advice 
from one of the more success- 
ful tipping services and is 
now a best-priced 3-1 with 
Coral having been available 
at 14-1 in the morning. 

Sandown clerk of the 
course Andrew Cooper said: 
"There is no immediate prob- 
lem with the jumping course. 
The round course on the Flat 
was just about raceable today, 
but the straight five-fttrlang 
course is not safe at present” 


Towcester (N.H.) 


GRAHAM R0CX 


TOP FORM 
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2.10 WBtaii 

2.40 Step On 

115 
145 
420 

4.50 ItataTm 

5.20 . YomgTbnattrft*) 

Testing. itpHontacf track oUXm -w8fi 200yds rutfe. The fast six 
tutangs are upM, placing the emptesb my much on stamina. 
Gates: tftmles: Sett Ctase* Good to Soft * Derates bfinkere. 
Long <fctancetnm.Gui.Fafr And Fancy (420$. IfesMUgayH 
Yotta. 181 mBes: Uu Val (3.45), W Bahei. HumtecsHa, 146 mflas: 
GlaoaJ Kfrn (2.40V K Btetep. Somera*. 136 mles Candy's DaflgN 
(2.1(9. Wfcftoss (3.15) & Oeo Mcfcy R23}, J Norton, S Ytxfs, 123 
nfles; Mound The hom (4-50), Mm 0 Otssal. East Sussex. 120 
mfes; Aprs Seventh (3.15) S Mobaye (520), J NsvGb, Grant 115 
ihHbs. 

Sevan day w fci ar *. Nora. 

Bfcksnd Brat ttaHc 140 Cougar Rjn: 3.45 Ubu W, 4 JO Mr 


insured: Nona. 

Fkjires in brackets after horse's nuna dante days stnee tast outfrig. 
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2 SYLVIA MARSHAimOMCE 
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SS1ING HURDLE 

2m £1,660 (11 dedaroDD 

500321 Bato BritaU (to J Alan 6-U-7 
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MEANS BUSINESS 
NOVICE CHASE 

2m 61 £2.921 (12 declared) 
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HANDICAP HURDLE 
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A. Al/>ffOB0TTl£ HANDICAP 
"n^raw HURDLE 
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HARIWH1 LAND 
ROVBLHUNIHI CHASE 
(Amateur riders) 

2m 11 0yds £1,646 (16 declared) 
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NATUMAL HUNT FLAT RACE 
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CPEBmeta 9 
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EPSOM TJX 

REDCAP TJX 
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Redcar off 

T ODAY’S scheduled Flat 
fixture at Redcar was 
fwnw) off after an Inspection 
yesterday morning. 

Clerk of the course John 
GundUl walked the course 
and reported; '"The trade is 
still waterlogged which has 
created false patches of 
ground which are unsafe for 
racing. It is a nice day today 
but there is still the possibil- 
ity of showers." 


Epsom Jackpot card with TV form guide 


GRAHAM ROCK 


TOP FORM 


Marengo (rLb) 
Ttoa Gtata- M fora 


2.05 Tbe Fogattve 

2L35 TtoGtariln 

3.10 Temptress State Fair 

3.40 Prim of Denial (no(8 Prince of Dental 

4.15 Potima Gtary of Groswnar 

4.45 Stoppes Brow On Bee Dram 

Left-handed, ll-tftaped 1km track, uphfl Qmt 4f Sharply dowrtdl to 
41 nn-n, tfien i^hjl to finish final firlong. Str^ghi 5f. mostly 

dOwrtUL ' 

Girins: Soft. * Denotes trinkets. 

Draw: Low numbers best from a to Ufm. 

Long rfcfanee traveOnre St Helensfielcf (2.39. M Johnston, N 
Yotta. 254 mites. 

Seven day winners: None. 

ic 3.40 SterbedaritL Ytaararfe 3.10 Artie Coiner. 
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WP— - Bta n tawkfcw ^l ui l owia.aop wtane d .8diol9.ta13trid 

liteiasri)dDiiictaBrattat6s.J«wqpn:StatofBrtn2fcU.wricned(W 

11 duI. W ri 1 1, Mi 9 bM latum ri Am 51 9 Bob 01 Pkc taodte sta. 

md vtasta km Itara. 2fc ri 2% fc 19 M Mtaeod Am 

taka* to aui dnng n* la tad bate Snri krtaag. rm on 

vM. wa tv 3fl tun ittrtw n UtaeM 9 hoc, ria aaoarie Osaa tad*. 

II on. flli ri 9. Dm 9 IM Sant frfln a BUM Ira rem Gt CMdi 

LedoWfheaiMm II oo. soon boon, 5H riB. bn 71 (M Itevo Pta ri 

SI boo, Sk nw hnriteK Itetevfcwta ri. itten ini Utao. m on art. 

w»b» U tomtesr a Friketan Sltodeo Si UnaoKStoi (natal M2fat 

cm as <aw by 4t hn ftta tafttan tf Wtemptw 8 ta(x ta. Pita fin: Led 

m1L/tttam3foKtmerace.3T)rf5.tft4lt«ftticitatocriUvfe*tAta. 


hindi,iuig«a 

ritorsihaixta-- 


2 


BLUE RIBAND TRIAL 3Y0 1 CH4 

1 m 4( £7,739 (5 declared) 

3223-1 ArttauQBNUKnodenS-12 J 

04076 OtataB Ota (irqU^W 8-12 P 

123- SJ MooRta (1725 U Jdnrin 8-12 0 

I 13631- ita H aw Ww w ran B 116-12 

asp 50610 Hriw Briton (to m«l 0 

MtagM 11* GtaMMnn. 5-2 St Hrierafcn 3-1 DeettogOta.7-2 


201 W 


203 


Addks Owed Inder. led owe 21 su, non Mwi rtow. non by to tea 

Atad DonctaB im a^mtota ttHmtataltaDMi 3ad,_Bn« 


tom a ow. M ol 7. lai a IM 


ila3bM.a,wrii 


IM titaB Hn ri II 

m om EUfcf aataxBto m 7, t» aa n* .... 

itaei B tad rta inrito tori tefem. wn ty i* ho Mdto DdtowI ri 

inri 8 ta, mtaMd qttt/ an 4t an 


HBtavSM. 

NsmoM im hoe. 6s. Hria Briton: Lea inri 

soon britod. m ri 10. behind Qnda Hkri Upon im 41 tea SB. 


3 ^ QSTAMfYRACmGBtEAT 


381(13 0002-5 Stole Frir 


HETROPtHJTAN H*CAP 

im 4128.325 02 declared) 
Bifc 4-9-13 


CH4 



31006- Cydae 
5114-0 ‘ 

00050- 

W(li) 350-44 AlfcOritarpto 

11304 


100 ) 


C&tan 4-9-0 _ PW Eddoy B 
DCnswm 

H RkMr* 17 

(1toPHmb4-6-9._l I Me B 

24004 tabriCnrt7PtoTOAWta5HH5 J B *tay (l) 87 

65430- to— (tttoJ J aritoti 0 5 0 tantan B 


3J330- Bslita'LtaBSto JAWuS 4-6-3 A Ftantia >1 

03600 IW^fcm(I)TOJlltelfc 5-7-10 J BwnWri 7* 

p5— 1 Cfrrhn. Stevens Sand, VMta, W ArSc Cartr, State FkH^Qr Lta 


-1 ttand fctota, 12-1 DM Ccw^.TarprwS, 20-1 1 


FOB BBE -Stta Mr Qmd Bates, nrita tang toBaqi. sun tefew 5to ri 6, 
ten 38 MSanta Stafta U^toU Im 3 sis. riw. tom BntSoan nw. lin 
ri 15. htoi i5UMItota»ri EnakiBKlIm riteap. 6t toniri FkadWtobta 
WMrio, promaa ntl nriwed na 31 an, Otod ol. i im ri 1 1 m MM Dnpar 
ri Nntay in 5i hen. Gt Cftawrenpaal eramg rtrigtl ritad rtfeal 8, Bh ri 
12, bn 14 ttd Stearin Bay u Vak im a here. Bl fcnm Santo Pwitart. kd 
owr3latinl2f(H.ampKa.4liril2.tta7UMntioalriLekxsfeiIniahEreSlL 
14Mn:Cteadtadan.«n2nd3lcamriaMdgM5to1l(U.10tiri1S.UZ3ttM 
teofrreri Ept n toitnta im to here, ate — 0e Uta h&mj Bf ul sad* 
stored. ourirpriUreoro ll «. an Ilia hnMhMCatrin UtacriHwdgcfclndl 
hap. Gi TtatareK FTCoort. Man tang Mr 31 cut, nadaud aw 3 ad. 9ft ri 
31, ten 3d tad ftsbc A Ffw ri Nrenatal 1 m 41 tup sn. 




’ (SHOWCASE RACE) 

1m2t £10,699 (15 declared) 


CH4 



. PC*. 5-10-0 1 total 

JAtaua 7-9-12 A CM 

. Dfcttanrt 4-9-11 _ B WBtterelh 

f»Btan 6-9-10 — VI tori— ■ 

S tank 6-9-8 MEtoi B 

W 4-6-4 6— B 

4-9-3 W Byre 80 

H Cad 4-9-3 (Fta 70 

Bteun t-9-2 T Saata 

4-0-1 B rwriroa 7B 


(2B)TOBW4^-9 

terpCnM0wiui4-09 

Ataire (321 Ctotate 4-6-6 PM Eddary 

(itoSDw 4-8-5 StodH* 

P7) TO A Batov 5-6-3 - J Bariay (7) 


_ 5-1 Pita ol Data 0-1 Atandnol. 7-1 tega.>«y. 8-1 Pican 

Area. Nbnkr. 12-T Anofter Tine, total Sara. 14-1 Atren?. Karen, konrem 

Dane*. 3M antaun. 25-1 Drle Aaaoad, Rukk^n. Stadartl 
tektemre: 11-2 Ptareri DtariaB. 6-1 Ataond foe*. 13-2 tega. Hri. 5-1 
Aras, 9-1 Monti. It-1 terc Score. 13-1 Arete TVra. 14-1 Karen 

NorenwD 

a txtSmff 


Karen, 10-1 


_ 9-2 Akuri Roto. Prince ri Data 6-1 7-1 H»- 5-1 

Mgrin.9-i Plante tom. 14-1 tanejw&m». ifr-i Km* mm Thta Itea 

Score, 18-1 Kama. 20-T Me Aseuat Z5-1 actno?. Ftrttogsn. Shtetett 

toto kriftv4-1 Pta ri Data 1 1-3 Akrend to*, 7-1 Gaua. Pen* tore. 6-1 

tot 9-1 Meritor, 12-1 Abfcy. Ante Tub. Raw's SBocOO-l Korean* Daren 

Zhl Ktataa. 25-1 tehowft PUdDon.ShatBdnL 26-1 DneAsana 
*0BI BRDE- Ate o nd t ae te Hanam mam war ri m re tori trim reteto 
wUon. ted ri K. tea 3 hhd Amarcsn Waps. »ta Mere ri Data tea ig 

heatoreaodlta(iarada«eraQte.noickarmnow if out ran on ore woe. m test 

PnantAore (pb to)rirew pramrete. Wowia auluri 11 tui.rericre(WVi. ten 

Ifil oil tetawg tec 9K Dritod M 3L IS*. Podtete Headwr » rita 

ore a «L reriwed ore a os. ted ri 6. M IQ ltd naMDoaDentei lmte 

GlAaatocrlkae f4MB ore 3fort bewtoaroreaos. areteaed 11 oifc ri 15. 

tails thd Prtare ri Mriri tec 714 a Narewy la II horn 6a. OwgRltaara > 

ote. ridtai llote. on on (okad test talks. rentarictawtdtatoMrifckS ma 

tetatatoft toteMiiiniy.nadBiBretowi.rakdre«tai— tetafcriaita 

•tM teams 01 BenriDonssre rnnean 6a nota:MadBatokaraite.(UWd 

out won Ig a tern Man Denrer n Hpon im a rata. a. Bnrt Souek tad 

ore If ore. haadad and « aaa ore 1i ori. taf ri 7. tto 3fl IM Captooo Mens a 

Doncarar lina neap, 6ft Romnaf Bnree Laa adaed ririi red headed me ll 

ore pare, 5» ri 31. 


^ ^ gSPRBfSMBETTHG 


MADEN STAKES 
im1f£3.786 (10 declared) 

ISTtoUtoHanki 4-9-10 A Oart 

«ro(ca OF) JSobSk 4-9-10 — G Hkri 

Hacre^S) 6 Lota 3-6-9 Pari Eddoy 

rtArrwaCW}(BHE0tedap3-6-B ■ Byre — 

ritowwawfitomPOKitalta 


®?ru» 


rfU^BIta 3-8-9 


.. Wr 7-2 GUI « Gnwrer. «-i Desai Anew, Ptam 5-1 Ar Mate B-i 
Sagno, ICw SprepFew. 13-1 Fata. 


womirSTtm mams stakes 


im 


Mm if £3,-120(7dec(arBd) 
650032 tatafttoJUdBri 4-9-10^. 


74 

J Bdd 79 


_.T 


fi 07105- FmtBor(i2tomMftBtaey 5-9-6 
683® 16504 fcttereltoMia (TO 8 Hordes 5-9-8 

a 043620 Etoppretompi) GL M oot 6-9-8 A Bat B 

MSfi 50000- ft* Bre Dram fffltoAJmfs 4-8-5 D smrecy P)*90 

(7) 03KXI 2wjW MB Haahon 3-8-7 Par fiktoy 73 

C87fi 50660- torire S|tav (IB) V &<m 3-6-4 C Baiter 74 

■rito^Wfe to MpnsfcBta5-i SBQBtota 0-1 Kta total 
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Tennis 


Henman is 
stumped by 
clay puzzle 


Surface tension . . . Henman curses another miss against a player ranked 40 places below him photograph: qahym prior 


Results 


PONTEFRACT 

8.1S (50 1, SUE US, A MctuJIs (6-1); 2, 
iliiaiuin PMk (100-30 lav): 3, Hwy Tha 
Nawk (0-1). 12 ran IX. M.(D WchoOs) Toto: 
£9.10: 0-30. Cl SO, £2.00. Dual F: C17.00. 
Trio: nerni CSF: £37.95. TrtcasC E225.09. 
MtMlatrtan Rafurb. 

a^o m 1. CHARJB5 BRBta K Dariey 
(20-1): 2. Itoch aaod Ba (6-1h 3, Ldgto 
Crater (16-1). 7-4 Fav Ocfcw. 16 ran X. l. (J 
OWU) Tore S22JH CL60. E2J0. CStaJ. 
Dual F: Cl 54.40. Trier. £281-40. CSF: C1S3-$4. 
3-20 (lai » 6y«fa> 1, THOOte, M 
Rafaarth (4-5 ter); *. lEHm o i i H MB p0-1]; 
S, Marten (8-1). 11 ran 1. at (A Stewart) 
Tote: B 1 « C1J0, £230.Ci»- ftJdl RCiao. 
Trlto £48.40. CSF! Cl 1.15 Non RunflOrt Da 
Boss. 

ZJO (ire Sf Syria* 1. HKMMUSB. J 
W savor (2-1 lav): 2. tlrn re nnn Ubre 
ru-2k a, Ckba fTilnifciiqr (7-2). Bran OK. 
25 (L Cumanl) Tots C2J0l C1S0. Cl JO. 
Cl JO. Dual F: CIO. 00. CSF: C12J3. 
«20(1n4yd9)i I.DISPOLMAMOMI.P 
Fassey (B-l): 2, TaK* Wta (8-1): % AM 
(10-1). 3-1 lav Magic Mfll. IS ran Hd. 1*. (G 
Oktroyri) Tote: C 10 J 0 ; C3C0. OJO. OJO. 
fV iai F: £4040 Trio: £16020. CSF: £6144. 
Trieast: 060543. 

L Charnooe (6-i)i a, Jrerretean »««(»-; 
lav): 3. Son Aten m-4)- 5 ran 5 30. (C 

Faltaau Tota E6.K £2J0. ttOC Duid F: 

CH.00.CSF C17.11. 

aao (Bf): i. SARAH OTOKW, DHoltarel 

ns-o lavL 2, Bhnboiy Parte* (16-1): ^ 
■ararei La pay (7-1). 9 ran la. M. (R 
GuStJToie: Sft Du- 

F: £12.00. Trio: £35.15 CSF: C29JC 
OUADPOn £13-10. 

PLACVOTi £235-20 

JACKPCTiNctwon. 


tw (H> 1, UVBLYLABV, R Ooehrarw 
(11-4); a, Caa Sanaa (5-2 fav); 3, MysHa 
Lady (B-q. 6 ran 13, 5 (J Jenkins) Tote: 
ESJ0: C170. Cl ja Dual Fi E5J0. CSF: EBJ4. 
130 fri> 1, JO M W PkHWB JTY, David 
OVeHl (15-2); a, SaeMa Bare po-lt a. By 
BaMBeye (11-8 tew). 11 ran 3. 4. (P Cola) 
Tota: £500; £2.10. E2J0. nJD. Dual F: 
S3BJO. Trio: £27 JO. CSF: £7337. 
xoo fro 1, B B. J D Smith (11-4 lav): 2. 
Idas ad Tire Rtoar (0-1): 3, rtnlsrtan 
(14-1). 10 ran 5 35 (B HIBs) T: £2.70: £1 JO. 
£2.60. E2J5 DF: £1450. Trio: £3530. CSF: 
£19 J4. Nft Anthony Man Amour. 

3-30 (BQt 1, BHAten I O, T Qtinn ffl-g): g. 
Freda dm hMaree (10-1); % San Moca 
Clawla 116-1). 1V-6 fav Double Brandy. 11 
ran X 35 (M Chsmen) Tote: £7.30: £1 JO, 
£320, £430. Dual P. £5330. Trio: C183J0. 
CSPS4S39. FR English Lady. 
4JD(iB7f8aydapi,EUAaiu>iaou, 
Candy Morrta (11-2); «, KlnireliiH Pal (3-1 
lav): 3, Pararitaa Kwy (4-t). 8 ran ta 9. (G 
L Moore) Tate: £10.70: £230. £130. C1.7D. 
Duar R £1530. Trio: El43a CSF: £2234, 
Tricast £7041. 

4taO(1ai«r> 1, nURY KMMHY, KFallon 
0-1 ft tai* X. Hare Wtetev (S-t^ tav); 3, 


(14-1). 14 ran 
HwMon) Tata: £330; £1.40. CUO. C3.0a 
Dual f: Sat Tri« £37.70. CSF: £1131. 
Tricaac Ciisjo. 

BtaO (M iSOyriah 1. SALTY JACK, C 
Runar (8-3): a. f— a Qaaan (7-2 Y. 3, 
■toi Baa (M tew). 7 ran He, 3k. (V Soane) 
Tbtei £030; E3J0. E2.10. Dual F: H63a CSF: 
22037. Wfc MTnfara. 

total (Ire if UBydafc 1, ASPIRANT 
dahcmi, r Multan (3-1); a, AiriM pa 
Ctonar (25-1); *, Carea ga Uadre tea 

(B-1). 1V4 tavltiwteal Coloura. 15 ran*. 7. 
(II Ball) T: £330: £2.40, £5.30; £130. DF: 
£15730. Trio: £27030. CSF: £88. la T/cast 
E26934. 

RUADPOnCTsJO. PLACfcOTeESBJO. 


CH E PSTOW 

L40 (3m Sf IlOyda Cteji 1, PBIMY- 
MOOR nwe t, J Frost (5-1): 2, d ata 

PoW (13-8 tav); 3b aatriy BMbb {10-1)- 7 ran 

X. dtot (R Ro«) Tote: £530: £2.4a £110. 
Dual R £4. 80. CSF: £1333. 

X10(Sm 1 lOydt Ma)t I.RUBHAHW- 
BH, L Harvey (2-1 lav): *. Orearita Aii- 
paat (7-2); 3, Tlbatei JlHUi (M 
Bol my\ Tola: C3.10t £1.10. Cl-fito G13a Dual 
F: ES.60. CSF: ES.87. Tricast M6JB. 

X4Q C3n» CliXI, SAFFRON WW^KtesF 

Wilson (33-1): Z, Archer {12-fr. ». 

£8.80. Dual R E443ja Trio: £2883a CSF: 
£33430. W' Celtic Daughter. Ounnar Soon. 
4.10 (tore IlOyda 1. POLAB 

HO W CT. Q TWi« oyj4-0 lay): « . OrraO 
Oaoste (3-1): s, ta tow »" (5-1). 7 
ran 2. rita P Hobbsj Ttfr. £i4t£ Ci.io. 
£130. Dual R £130 CSF: & 21. 

4ta> Da 1 lOyds Chfr 1, OwBRta 
Mr J DMoorfl BO-lkfc A ataeeMa [T-4):«, 
ScttS Comte (20-1). 4-6 fav Cool 
Gunner. 6 ran IK. Afite) Teta 

£1030; £1.40, £140. ttial R Cl7.4a 

CSF: £4835. 

5.10(2- «f 1 lOyrie IhBM 1. KURM 
UAB, A Maguire (6-4): 2. Zaggy Kaon 
120-1): S.TaJ Bay (2D-1).4-61av Irenes. 11 
ran 11 (D Nfcrtolwn) Tote: £2.70; £1.60. 
E230. Ei.fiO. Dual R £23.00. Trio: £57.70. 
CSF: £2003. 

QUADPOT:E8130. 

PUCBTOTi £16630. 

• YORK trainer Gaoti Oldroyd has the 
Cunonageetilra ai Newmarhat In October 
Bates tonp^erm tar^ai tor Dtepo I Diamond, 
winner ol the 49 1 s hanrtcap si P o m e fraa 
ygatorday. 

Praising jocJtay Paul Feswy's artorts, 
Ofdrayd said: "He reds bar to a too — 
you've got to bold the mare up and new 
pick Mr up until you want ip. Si*e tev*e «olt 
ground ana hereas coming badito her." 


Stephen Bierley 

in Monaco sees the 
British No. 2 go out 

T IM HENMAN ap- 
peared no nearer to 
solving the mysteries 
of red clay yesterday 
j when he lost 6-2, 6-4 in the 
first round of the Monte Carlo 
Open to the Spaniard Galo 
Blanco, a diminutive right- 
1 hander who nevertheless cast 
a Promethean shadow over 
the British No. 2. 

There were extenuating cir- 
cumstances: Henman played 
last week in Tokyo on hard- 
court, so hart had only a short 
time to adjust to a new sur- 
face and slough off his jet lag. 

Nevertheless this was a 
poor, error-ridden display 
when once a gain Henman's 
whole game suffered because 
his first serve refused to func- 
tion until far too late. 

“Tve got to serve consis- 
tently,” he said afterwards, 
which is true of any surface 
but doubly so of clay, where 
| the power is negated. 

Henman continues to press 
for a severity of serve and es- 
chews variety. There is little 
margin for error with such a 
policy and the first serves on 
target — a mere 45 per cent — 
bore testimony. And there 
were eight double Caults. 

“Clay takes a lot erf adjust- 
ing to, and I have to view it as 
a huge challenge," said Hen- 
man. *Tve got to be able to 
pick my opportunities. 1 did 
' not start off well, but I do en- 
joy playing on day." 

This was hardly apparent, 
given Henman's somewhat 
tetchy demeanour on court, 
inrinriing a couple of audible 


Perth (N.H.) 


BMHAHR0CK 


obscenities which did not 
reach the ear of the umpire or 
were not understood. 

The fact that Blanco is 
ranked more than 40 places 
lower than penman is hardly 
relevant in this instance, or 
the Spaniard is totally in sym- 
pathy with the surface, a 
home from home. 

Last year he reached the 
quarter-finals of the French 
Open and, al thoug h the 21- 
year-old had to qualify here, 
He nman was clearly well 
aware how difficult the match 
was likely to be. 

But he never looked likely 
to stretch the Spaniard. And 
for all Henman’s current In- 
sistence that he is following a 
consistently aggressive serve- 
and-volley plan, he remained 
indecisive and indeterminate. 

At least the glories of Monte 
Carlo in the spring will not be 
lost on him entirely. There 
are no day courts worth 
sp eaking of in Britain, so 

Henman will ra main in (lift 

Principality practising prior 
to next week’s day court tour- 
nament in Munich. 

Last week Todd Martin 
gave fresh heart to all serve- 
and-volleyers when he won In 
Barcelona. Yesterday he was 
hustled to a 6-2, 6-1 first- 
round defeat by his follow 
American Andre Agassi, who 
now faces Pete Sampras. 

Greg Rusedski practised 
hard at the Monte Carlo 
Coiyilry dub in the morning 
in preparation for today’s 
match against Germany’s Bo- 
ris Becker. 

Although Becker continues 
to deny it, the rumours 
abound that he may yet play 
one more- Wimbledon this 
year, having officially bowed 
out after last year’s quarter- 
final defeat by Sampras. 


top ran 


220 

2.50 

3.20 

350 

4.25 

4.55 

5l25 


Oofa Ah I 
Coratan Joker 
Montana; Prince 

Mam Bay 
Tented 

Cottatam Bay 
Catherine's Choice 


Doll Mi Castona 


Nontana Prince 
Asteral Boy 
Tented 

C o tU In n a Boy 
Catherine's Choice 


Rjgftt handed efreurt of ufim wttt 280yds nm-fri Ret. easy track wtft sunepkig turn. 
Going: Goad, Good D Rnn in places. * Denotes Mnkara. 

Iamb dWanca ( nw eB n r r. AshweS Boy (3.50) & Bom To Please (4.55), P Hobbs. Somerset 
429 mtes. 

Seven day a fane ra: 425 GlenugJe. 

Bfakered test flrae 220 Parsons Green Boy. Visaed: None. 

Rgues In bractate after horse's name denote days since teal outing. Fife 


2 B 20gSSiS MM?ea8 ™ BLE|Wi} 


2m 4f 170yds £2,010 (12 declared} 

00 O re toiT to ( P B)4 P«*h 5-11-7 IB L Tor** (7) — 


5DMB B^hod Hoe OB J fared Jolnson 8-1 1-7 
More Boy (tqCMU) 7-11-7 — 


) Ms II techy 5-1 1-7 


)M Hammond 7-1 
r tere B-ll-7 - 


2F-4 

F-4600 toe 

20 ore Hi 

-CHF0 tarerestemtef , 

550 tantatatic Be* (32) ifrsD Threw 5-11-7 
OfflOO neVte (FU| RHUMB 6-1 1-7 
P59> THfiSrfrt (5) P Mattkl 6-1 1-7 

6-6306 Motor t«riB (FIB RMre 6-11-7 

D fctaBtalfreeta BSR Ms Dlhomsai 7-11-2 

B LatatatarM/md T-ll-2 


PCtawiT 88 



Bdteff 11-4 0di to Cura. 3-1 Joe Sa». 7-2 hdes Bon 9-3 Wired UvWIttt Lreta 12-1 
festal* tt*. 14-1 Dario D or, P>bbr Bare Boy. 


g^gQSCOTnSH MEMORIES SOIORIAL HANDICAP CHASE 


' 2m 4f 1 1 0yds £5,865 (9 declared) 



K&sagui’i B« 

513S-F BkdoBMtflllltel ftcseiS 


ID) Ms Dlteraen 11-10-0 
: 3-1 firiMta 7-2 Coofen Jrier. 4-1 Mocctnfgs. 5-1 Btort Drift 6-1 tetosifc Hjer. 10-1 1 
hUn 


^2QTULL1S NOVICE HURDLE 


2m 110yds £3,500 (10 (teetered) 

-21100 lfataaeeR1areMnitasvratas7-l1-10 

410 teal ptlD) J Cartel 5- 
1Z2124 CarefeyMre 

55 
-340P0 

00-0 Top Ac* . 

OOOOte tadtaa (ISO Mm J Bare 7-11-1 
2526 ftri Alta eq ») MHamord 4-10-9 
2 Tie — tafc(fcMHtarew4-WK 
Britaff M ftadreta Moco. 7-2 COocy fttat 5-1 The tereteb. 7-1 teri. 8-1 JenaHtay. Fta A Ike. 12-1 
lhananf. Top ha. 



& yowk; 


2 m 411 1 0yds £7220 (6 dactered) 

F 33422 Mrerii Boy M TO P Hrite 7-11-11 

niFP MCMSJfcnneLllraf 7-11-n — 


54-111 sot UNI (IBHH 
1-41 1U StatfSTaoBre 

146112 DrBeaatOTF 

43121 Mta — riSapfi 


TO Ms J GOOdttwB-IW . 
5-11-3. 


J fared JriaeonlO-11-a . 


.ba RtgamH 
■ Bratenefi 
P Cartany 


Bellas 7-4 Afael Boy. 2-1 Gal Dari. 6-i Dr Bare. 8-1 Bbfr Carik, kkh Vtokod, 13-1 Son's Vou Uaa. 


^ 2g MOAUfE ^OTB. MSHHfiftP I&MSUE 


'2m 110yds £3,720 (7 declared) 


000111 

sown' __ 

24FF50 UwDSMtai 
♦1216 r - 

114 ' 

FS1002 DreOfWreeaf 
334244 r 



1 614 Moon 7-12-2 

IGririo 6 - 11-0 
J fared Jriason 6-11-6 

M Hamad 4-11-5 

IteHfatay S-11-0 
C Mam 6-10-13 
J Barky 7-10-6 _ 



M&c 3-1 Total 7-2 Gfeata. Qnfi Toy, 4-1 Ssb 0 Trims, 13-2 Ctann Soutt 10-1 Eta (tan. 
25-neteyVata 


A KE AMATEUR RIDBIS’ HANDICAP HURDLE 

*t«5W#3ni 110yds £3,903 (10 dec&rad) 



(TO (0) Us D Item 7-10-0 . 

Mtore 5-2 CtaMi Boy. 3-1 Ifc Stai 5-1 Oanta 0* 6-1 Ban Te Fta*, 6-1 GUal leotad. Had ffi 
SfrtalMfaa 


MJKUYSHA1L BOTH. MADEN HURDLE (DIV Z) 

2m 411 10yds £2,01 0(11 declared) 

Hr 01 Dm Dtarffsro UbbVVHons5-1W . 

citertra‘1 ffrnlra rn) i Mem 6-11-7 BS0 

PWP0 total Otaris oqw tamp 5-1 1-7 S 56 

OOG63 Dreamnitai 6-11-7 : 72 


Octal Curelll R MttraB 7-11-7 
MMF6 Bad Lad (B)ff feed 6-TW 



S fcfdfcfiftfoaQfiTOMsDDnisnS-lW 
64)50 TtetataMflRGcttaMW 

500 IbeOfcrBMTOLliHO 6-11-7 

323353 Ybreg Stan mitaSBatHrc 7-1 1-7 
WR5 taareta(«)HBLitasl6-1V2 

. 11-4 estate's Once. 7-2 At OITl* Otar, ttug S&w,B-2 Drens, n-i ow Ota*. Gal Laad. 
The Dm Hri 
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for Anf ield 
reprieve 


Ian Ross 


L IVERPOOL’S manager 
Roy Evans is now ex- 
pected to escape the 
traditional punish- 
ment for his club's failure to 
return to the pinnacle of 
English footbalL 
Although the Merseysiders 
can at best expect to finish in 
third place in the Premier- 
ship, thus missing out on 
qualification for next season’s 
Champions League, he will 
probably be invited to remain 
in charge at Anfield for an- 
other 12 months. 

It had been anticipated that 
Evans, 49. would stand aside 
after 4 I ,4 years in charge if 
Liverpool failed to finish the 
season as champions or run- 
ners-up. 

But possibly because there 
is no logical successor cur- 
rently working alongside him 
at Anfield. he expects still to 
be holding the managerial 
reins in August 
Late last year, in recogni- 
tion of having served Liver- 
pool nobly and for so long, 
Evans was told he had a job 
for life, which prompted spec- 
ulation that he would move 
sideways into an advisory 
role this summer. 

Although Evans has been 
targeted by a small percent- 
age of Liverpool’s increas- 
ingly impatient support in 
recent months, he still enjoys 
a healthy level of backing in 
the boardroom, where the , 
chairman David Moores in j 
particular is an admirer of 
his abilities. 

The senior squad Evans has , 


United emergency call to Johnsen 


M anchester united 
are flying their Nor- 


IVIare flying their Nor- 
way international Ronny 
Johnsen back from Copen- 
hagen to clear np a knee 
problem that conld 
threaten his English title 
and World Cup ambitions. 

United’s move came after 
Norway said they had dis- 
covered Johnsen had dam- 
aged knee cartilage as well 
as ankle trouble. 

An Old Trafibrd spokes- 
man said: “Our medical 
people will look at him. 
Any decision will be taken 


in the best interests of the 
club and player.” 

Coventry’s manager Gor- 
don Strachan escaped with a 
warning after admitting a 
charge of calling the referee 
Stephen Lodge “an absolute 
disgrace” after the 2-2 draw 
with Arsenal in January. 
Strachan made a convincing 
plea in mitigation and the 
FA noted his previously 
good managerial record. 

John Hartson win miss 
West Ham’s first game next 
season after Ids ban was ex- 
tended to five matches. 


Scotland v Finland 


McKinlay handed 
key midfield role 


Patrick Glenn 


B illy mckinlay and 
Simon Donnelly are 
more likely to capture 
Craig Brown’s attention than 
the overall Scotland perfor- 
mance or result in tonight's 
World Cup warm-up against 
Finland. 

McKinley, the Blackburn 
midfielder, and Donnelly, the 
Celtic forward, seem likely to 
occupy the positions causing 
the national team manager 
most concern in this last out- 
ing before he selects his 
squad for France. 

Brown confirmed that 
McKinlay will be in central 
midfield from the start, trying 
to emulate the creative work 
of Gary McAllister, the Scot- 
land captain Who hag to ntiiw 
the match because of cruciate 
ligament damage. 

Brown also expressed his 
keenness to see Donnelly, 
who regularly plays wide on 
the right for his club, in one 
of the central striking posi- 
tions, where only Kevin Gal- 
lacher and Gordon Durle 
have so far established 
themselves. 

Brown was unable to name 
his side for the match at Eas- 
ter Road because of the late 
withdrawal of Celtic’s Craig 


Burley and the doubts over 
GaHacher (throat infection) 
and the goalkeeper Andy 
Goraxn (hamstring). 

“But McKrnlay will play 
and I would like to see, at 
least at same stage, young 
Donnelly in the attack.” 
Brown said. "Tve gone on 
long enough about how solid 
we can be in defence, and 
eight goals lost in 24 competi- 
tive matches speaks' for itsel£ 
But we definitely haven’t 
been creating enough menace 
from middle to front and that 
has to be addressed.” 

MtKinlay assumes an oner- 
ous fosk in trying to succeed 
McAllister, whose absence 
from the last friendly, a gains t 
Denmark: at Ibrax four weeks 
ago, largely explained the dis- 
array and lack of forceful pro- 
gress from midfield that 
night 

“Anybody would find it 
hard to succeed Gary,” said 
McKinlay, “and I’m not the 
only candidate. This is the 
Inst game before the squad is 
named for the trip to America 
next month, so a few guys will 
be putting themselves about” 


SCOTLAND (probable): Leighton 
(Aberdeen); HdUnan (Cel lie). 
Celdarwood (Teriennam). Hendry 
(Blackburn). DA) (Darby), Boyd 




assembled at rajonnous ex- 
pense also appear to be stand- 
ing firm behind their man- 
ager. Last week Liverpool's 
captain Paul luce publicly in- 
sisted Evans should be given 
at least one mare season to 
try to lead his team to the 
Holy Grail of the Premier ship 

Although the question of a 
successor to Evans has been 
discussed informally inside 
Anfield, It was thought that 
with the addition of two or 

three players this summer the 
pedigree of the current squad 
might well be improved suffi- 
ciently to increase dramati- 
cally Liverpool's chann^ of 
winning a first championship 
since 1990. 

Evans is likely to be banded 
a substantial sum — possibly 
£10 million — next month to 
top up an already hnwri^mf 
transfer fond. But he will also 
be instructed to dear away | 
the dead wood, which may , 
well mean dose-season depar- 
tures for several players in- 
cluding Neil Ruddock, Phil 
Babb and David James. 

Jason McAteer hopes to 



Adey hat-trick gives 
dogged Britain hope 






V 







play some part for Liverpool 
at Stamford Bridge on Satur- 


at Stamford Bridge on Satur- 
day after the Republic of Ire- 
land international played 70 
minutes of the reserve match 
with Newcastle on Monday 
night 

McAteer broke a leg against 
Blackburn in January and 
had a youth team run-out last 
Friday. Yesterday he said: 
*Tve had a chat with the man- 
ager add it would be great to 
be involved at Chelsea. I feel I 
could be thrown in at the deep 
end if necessary.” 








Russian repelled Nick Barmby keeps Assonov at arm’s length during the B international photograph: phil cole 


B international: England 4 Russia 1 


Le Tissier makes a point 


Trevor Haylett sees Saints enigma stake 
late claim with hat-trick at Loftus Road 


ATT Le Tissier 
dung the door to 
France wide open 
last night with a 
hat-trick to lead England to 
an easy victory. Hie South- 
ampton player’s second goal 
in particular will have de- 
lighted those who believe 
Glenn Hoddle can HI afford to 
be without him in the World . 
Cup. 

In reality the watching Eng- 
land coach will have learned 
precious little. He knows all 
too well Le Tissier can score 
remarkable goals — he also 
sent a header against a post — 
but opposition of this supine 
nature is not evidence of any- 
one’s international calibre. 

Les Ferdinand not only 
bore the responsibility of cap- 
taining this side but also the 
burden of leading the line 


single-handedly. However, 
with Le Tissier and Nick 
Barmby were ready and will- 
ing to offer their support 

Darren Anderton and Tre- 
vor Sinclair, two others with 
a shortage of negative in- 
stincts, were also primed to 
join in. For Tottenham sup- 
porters there was the novelty 
of seeing Ferdinand and An- 
derton lining up in the same 
team — and that drew Chris- 
tian Gross to the game. 

Ferdinand gave England 
the quickest of leads as he en- 
joyed the freedom of the pen- 
alty area as Barmby whipped 
over a centre with only 100 
seconds gone. Reflecting his 
undoubted surprise at such 
good fortune, Ferdinand 
could not apply full force to 
his header but Mikhail Khar 
ine was unable to save. 


Shortly afterwards Le Tis- 
sier stroked the ball over 
from 35 yards but in the 13th 
minute he did better from 
close in, ghosting behind Fer- 
dinand to sweep home Sin- 
clair’s cross after the West 
Ham forward had made his 
own roam with a clever turn . 
to outfox his marker. j 

The Russians were busy but 
lightweight. That ensured j 
England saw plenty of the 
ball, though with a healthy 
lead established so early they 
fell prey to complacency and 
allowed possession to drift 
away for too cheaply. Maxim 
Bouznikinje popped up to drill 
alow drive against the base of 
a post after Ian Walker had 
been largely a bystander. 

Anderton and Le Tissier 
were working hard to im- 
press. though for the club 
managerial contingent there 
was as much interest in the 
performance of Kharine, 
brother of the Chelsea goal- 
keeper, who pushed over an- 


other long-range shot from Le 
Tissier and was then wen 
placed to deal with Bannby's 
header after a corner. 

Bouznikine’s late goal for 
the visitors was the cue for Le 
Tissier to take over emphati- 
cally. In the 85th minute he 
beat two men in a penalty- 
area dribble before crashing 
in his drive. Soon after he put 
a header against the wood- 
work and then. In injury- 
time, rounded things off with 
a powerful left-footed shot 

■He LAND B (3-4-2- 1): Walker 
(Tottenham). Watson iNewcaaUr. Cartto, 
Manchester U. 7Bmin). Williams 
(Sunderland). Sonant (Oldham); SfatoWr 
(West Ham; Dyer, Ipswich. 46). Cneghw 
( Liverpool J, Anderton (Tbaonnam), Ouhn 
(Sheffield UtBl: Lo Harter iSouthamplon). 
Barratry (Evarton. push Sunderland. 
78); ro idh raw d (Tottenham; Jnhneon, 
Ipswich. 78). 

RUSSIA B {3-5- 1-1): Kherira (Torpedo 
Moscow): Evseev (Spartak Moscow). 
Bn tohrt (Rotor Volgograd). Davydov 
(Zenit St Peter: Tanrlnnkov, PSV 
Eindhoven. 48): Qolonfcol (Spartak; 
Krtwee. Rotor. 281. B okhara * (Rotor). 
Aaeonov (Rotor), Tllov (Spartak). 
Cbookov (VI lease: Boimchenkov. 
Torpedo. 82): fe l wiBh * (Lokomotiv); 
B ot t a n S dn o (Spartak). 

IMtava A Douden-lbanez (Spain). 



Adams misses a move up 


A TAME 2Cknove draw gave Michael Adams a 5-1 victory over 
Scotland's Jonathan Rowsan in their £5,000 matrh at St Giles 
Hotel, London, writes Leonard Barden. But the British No. l’s 
concession of two draws with the favoured white pieces has 
spoiled his chance to jump into the top six in the world rankings. 


Rugby League 
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Peer seeks protection from 
Smith for jewel in the crown 


Andy Wilson 


L ORD LOFTHOUSE, chair- 
man of the game's all- 


Republic of Ireland v Argentina 


McCarthy has Keane expectations of returning Quinn 


L AST September Niall 
Quinn did not expect to 


k Quinn did not expect to 
appear again on any football- 
ing stage, let alone the Inter- 
national one, which makes 
his return for the Republic of 
Ireland at Lansdowne Road 
tonight a poignant one. 

Not even Argentina's ruth- 
less defenders will dampen 
Quinn’s enthu siasm. He is 
just glad to be back, having 
earlier in the season contem- 
plated the end of his career 
when he was told he needed a 
second operation to repair a 
damaged cruciate ligament. 

“It's my second chance and | 
I mean to make the most of i 
It,” the Sunderland striker | 


said. "Now that Tve got it I 
intend to play well into my 
mid-thirties. I feel Tve got to 
impress over the next few 
months. That's my aim.” 

The Republic will be relying 
on the 32-year-old Quinn’s ex- 
perience to nurse his 17-year- 
oM striking partner Robbie 
Keane of Wolves through what 
is likely to be a testing first 

international start 

Keane replaces David Con- 
nolly, who is suspended for 
the first two European Cham- 
pionship qualifiers which, 
start against Croatia in 
September. The Republic's 
manager Mick McCarthy has 
also recalled the West Brom- 


wich winger Kevin Kllbane to , 
replace the injured Blackburn i 
player Damien Duff. 

It is the Republic's first | 
home game since they were 
eliminated from the World 
Cup by Belgium and is an op- 
portunity to gain a confidence 
boosting victory against an Ar- 
gentina side who will be one of 
the favourites in France. 

“We’re ambitious to win as 
always but I think Argentina 
will be, too.” McCarthy said. 
‘It’s hard to judge their men- 
tality with a World Cup just 
around the corner but they 
lost for the first time this year 
in Israel the other week and, 
with most of their top players 


back, I would think they will 
want to put that right" 

Northern Ireland’s man- 
ager Lawrie McMenemy has 
told the Newcastle winger 
Keith Gillespie to ignore bar- 
racking Windsor Park fans 
who feel his international 
performances do not match 
those for his dub. 

McMenemy, whose side 
play Switzerland, said: "The 
reasons are that he's not sur- 
rounded by Premiership play- 
ers with Northern Ireland 
and the opposition is harder. 
He needs a bit of help from 
the others and bit of cotton 
wool in his right ear. He 
should not take any notice." 


■man of the game’s all- 
party parliamentary group, 
has urged the Heritage Secre- 
tary Chris Smith to add the 
Challenge Cup finals to the 
list of Grade One sporting 
events which must be shown 
on terrestrial television. 

He made the proposal dur- 
ing a debate of Lord Gordon's 
proposals for the future tele- 
vising of sport in the House of 
Lords on Monday night, and 
explained yesterday: “Wem- 
bley is the jewel in our crown 
and has been shown by the 
BBC since 1952. It is a rugby 
league supporter’s birthright 
to watch the final on televi- 
sion and I believe it is wrong 
that it has not been included 
on Lord Gordon’s list" 

The BBC's existing contract 
for the Challenge Cup expires 
in 1999 but a Rugby Football 
League spokesman said yes- 
terday that talks are ad- 
vanced for a new deal. 

Lord Lofthouse was speak- 
ing at the House of Commons 
launch of the Rugby League 


Conference, a com petition to 
run from May to August ami 
comprising 15 teams spread 
from Chester to Ipswich. 
Each team has been twinned 
with a Super League club: 

“Rugby union clubs ' now 
see rugby league as the mod- 
ern version of a Swiss finish- 
ing school,” explained ..the 
RLC chair man Lionel Hurst 

Sir Rodney Walker, chair- 
man of the RFL, said: “In its 
own way this development is 
just as important in establish- 
ing rugby league as a national 
sport as the progress being, 
made by Super League.” 

Halifax Blue Sox are likely 
to block any move by Rother- 
ham rugby union club to se- 
cure the services of the Lions 
wing John Bentley beyond 
the end of the month. Bentiey, 
on loan to Rotherham from 
Newcastle, is due to resume 
his Super League career with 
the Blue Sox on May 10. 

The Haiifay prop Kelvin 
Skerrett is free to play a gains t 
Castleford on Sunday. He was 
i found to have no to 
answer over an alleged high 
tackle on Wigan’s Robbie 
McCormack. 
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Results 


Football 

•S’ OfTBRNATIONALS 




CoTOna (Monaco): Booth (Barussla 
Dortmund)- Din molly (CaJtic). 


Knotaod ( 2 ) 4 

Ferdinand 2 
Lb Tinier 13. B4. 90 
See— d (g) 1 

Crawtard 69 

7.845 


BouznUdns 83 
5.105 
Reran* (1)3 
Aorensini 33 
HetetadBS 


U-21 FWEJUHJES 




a mgu et o (Sp) Dt J Torango (US) 5-1, 1-6. 
7-5: P S en O nro (FrJ bt A dement (Fr) 6-2. 
6-1 : 6 BMoco (Sp) bt T Henman (SB) 6-2, 
B-f. A A g— I (US) bt T Martin (US) 6-2. 
6-1; A Gendend (IQ bt B Steven (NZ) 6-3, 
6-1: A Ba re— l egal (Sp) bt T Woodbrtdge 
(AuB) 6-0. 7-6: ■ W ood f urtle (Auo) Dt T 
Johansson (Swb) 5-7, 7-6, 6-3; C Pie— 
(Fr) bt C Costa (Sp) 6-2 3-6. 6-3: D Vaoak 
iCz) bt J.Sanehez {Spl 6-3. 4-6. fi-4; A 
Me d ve d ev (Ukr) M G Ivanisevic (Cro) 4-6. 
6-2. 7-6. —end ramfe R Krafkwk 
(Noth) MJ VI Iocs (Sp) 5-4, 6-2: 0 Koarten 
(Br) bt F Clsvet (Sp) 7-S. 7-5; M PtdOp- 
iwnwh (Aus) bt M Norman (Swe) 6-4. 

5- 3: a Costa (Sp) bt M Guatafason (Swe) 

6- 4, 0-2. 

US CLAY COURT CHAM PIOMSH IPS 
(Ortando); Hnt w e di J O fcn—b (US) 
bt J EtoUBoberg (Aus) 3-6. 6-3. 6-4; Q 
Peal (It) bt S Ss/gsian (Arm) 6-3. 7-6; A 
Csi e tr e ve (Sp) bt J A Marin (C Rica) 6-3. 
M) ™t ■ Tfltatram (Swe) bt C Vine* 
(Bar) 6-S. 6-Z L Arnold (Arg) bt J van 
Lottum (NBW) 7-5. 64: H Ourar (Arg) M R 
Fteneteng (US) 3-6. 6-4, &-& A Bt (Aus) 
M V spadea (US) 6-4. 6-2 O Stafford 
ISA] bt J Von Horen (Bat) 6-3. 6-1; D Van 
It Mi * — i ge n [Noth) bt 0 Sangulnsttl (It) 
6-3, 1-6, 6-2; ■ Craoa (Gar) bt D Wtt (US) 
6-3. 6-1. Ill Ca r ta * u n (Br) u P Fredrlksaon 
(Swe) 6-4. 6-2; 4 O enil i M (US) MW Black 
IZUn) 7-6. 6-2. 

BUDAPEST WOMEN'S OP Kb Pint 

raandt L flul eraa (it) bt S Ceccnlnl (It) 
0-6. S-i 7-6; M SanebraHLeranni (Spl M 
R Sandu (Rom) 6-4. 4-6. B-4; B PHkoweid 
(Fr) at Z Gubascl (Hun) 6-3. 6-4; o Lao*- 
Qse eta (Sp) bt A Slant (Fr) B-2. 6-1; V 
Ba» fw al (Sp) bt S Nacuk (Yug) m, 
6-1. 6-2; F LnUani (It) MTOaitaln (It) 6-4, 
3-«. 6-1; It We (Hun) bt EGaallanfl (3wtaj 


I l laeidi t m i M I Nytjvtat (Fin) 1D-1B. 15-10, 
18-18: O Povgratz (Gar) bt Lcrwls 15-6, 
15-2: P-E Hoyer (Den) bt Node 1S-1T, 15-fl. 
Weetara ■ KoedeSra ICze) M F Sneddon 
(Soot) lt-6. 11-6: S MnWne (Ire) M M 
| StanartSlo) 11-2. 11-6;Tlta»m (Engl M 
K Mlchalowaky (Gar) 10-12 11-6, 11-flEK 
Sake (Est) bt K Howell [Wales) 11-4. 11-6; 
V MMova (Bur) M G Martin (EcotJ 11-8. 
11-1; C B a d ww (Ire) M M Bundan 
(Mol) 11-3. 11-2; K Benm (Wales) M T 
driven (Eng) 11-6. TV-8: It P ra ta a e tr 
(Eng) bt N GokwJdna (Ukr) 11-8, 11-1; A 
Wiefcatnaa (Fin) bt G Osbourns (Wales) 
11-4. 11-0: A Q6)»nn (Seal) bt D Marco 
(Spl 11-2. 1 1-a J Mm (Eng) M N Grethsr 
(Ger) 11-p. in-a I YMtujh v. * (Ruaj bt S 
Wait (Scot) 11-3. 11-0. Saouod nuA N 
Bora (Sura) bt McGIrm 11-2. 11-1: KaBara 
M Saks 11-2 11-1; A Wtdotran (Fin) bt 
pantoney 11-6. 11-4; Maon M S Under- 
am (Nor) 11-7. iv* Moraen bt Hander- 
8Mi 11-1. 11-0; liana M T V»*ar (Fr) 
11-3. 11-6^ 


(Mrth) 273J miles lo finish; 2 Swedish 
Match (Swe) 14.4 miles behind leader; 3, 
Language (Swe) 16 ft 4. Innovation 
Kvaamer (Non 34A 5. Silk Cut (GB) 36.1: 
6, Chessie Racing (US) 44: 7. Man I Cup 


« 4S.i: ft EF Education (Swe) 46 J5. a. 
M fUS) 47 9. 


Toshiba (US) 47 ft 

HYEHHS REGATTA Stakhga ■ 

(■Her 5): «. K Sunsson (Swe) 4: 2 B AirdHe 
(GB) 11; 3. P Buchart (Gar) 12 otw Brlt- 
bia 14. M Ufflelohn 19; 27. M Barron 2ft 
29. P Goodtson 31; 4ft N Herbert 46. 
Bmpa (after 6): 1. C Brouwer (Neth) B; 2 
S Robertson (GB) 8. 


Snooker 


® urn, ey » Rotherham 
(T^SI. Rochde ta v shed Utd (7JB); Shrews- 
~g a gP 001 Stockport » Wrav- 
ham (74)). Ttdrd Mikluw ScvnthonM v 
Ndjjcawla (7.0U Walsall i Ooneestsr (7.0L 
AVON INMmAMCB CoSS^rtioK 
, »***; Chamon v Southampton 

ESir^wTm »■">: Porta moum* 

yswlcn (7.0): Swindon v Watford (7,16): 
Arsenal v MlihnJi ULO). 1 

UMCUJE OP WAUS& Caemorton Tn • 

SSJSSnSi F l?* I" w «*wystwym; 

WBUhpool v CormatTs Quay. 

Fr-dtor Dlv- 

tatoa: Finn Harps * Cork C. i 


Wwpa v Newcastle <JA5)r. Northampton r, 
Ldn Irtah. Tama MosoJuy w Coventry. 
TBMMBNTS PREMIDUHIPl DhfMaa 
lAi Currie v Wetsonlena. HMet aa to 
Stirling County v Edinburgh Acads. Dtv 
Woa XAi Kelso v Gats (7.15). BhMoa 
SBi Hlllhesd/Jonhtnhlll V Ayr. 
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•R# etM 
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EMBASSY WORLD CHAMPION SHIP 

(Sheffield): Ftnet ro w etfa J Prandt (Eng) 
b( P Urns (Eng) 10-4; ■ Ktnp (Eng) « N 
Bon^Eng) 10-6; P Brian (Eng) bt T Mur- 


Rugby Union 


AULMO DUMMR FHBMCBtSMPi Owe: 


Rugby League 

WOW WVtStOHi Brain ley v Oldham 

( 7 j 46 ). 

NATIONAL CONPnBMCe UUUUJBa 
nraartwr BhMora Saddeworth v Leigh 
Miners. Wootaton v Wigan St Patricks. 

«UANCH CHAMPtONSHIPi Hunatat V 

SI Helens. 
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Baseball 


AMERICAN LGASUSi Boston 6 Cleve- 
land 5 (In 11); Toronto 2 NY Yankees 3 (In 
it): Anaheim 4 BaMmore 3; Oakland 3 


Fixtures 


: w ' 

Ir fm . ~ 

tom 

f* : .Non - .— .m - 


Mnneson 2; Seame 8 Kansas CEy 7. 
RATIONAL LEMHIB Colorado 5 Atlanta 
7; Arizona 16 FtorMB 4. 


"^"75 Chess 


(7 JO unless stated] 

Football 


, • 

V'te W.V. 61 ~ ' - * ~ ’’ 


(tondonh name She M Adams (Eng) draw 
with J Rowsan (Scot). Slcfllsn defence, 20 
moves. Adame wins In 5-1. 


Hi I EHHAHOHAL to England v Portugal 
IB- 01; 'Norma™ Ireland v S witzerland (B.O); 
Rep of Ireland v Argentina: Scotland v- Fin- 
land (20). 


Ice Hockey 


u-ai r FnmNDLYt Italy v Wales (GJO). 
OH VAUXHALL COMFERBiCHi Gal 
head v Hereford (B.O) 


Badminton 


iROHftO ctumoMHm Pool Bi Es- 
tonia 3 Denmanc 3; GB * Poland S 


Aytoebury 1 BasInffMoke 2 Bromley 1 Du»- I Bui): 
wfch 1; Enfield 2 Vending 0; Si Albans 0 «azz 


WBOPWH CHAMPIONS HIPS (Sofia. 
Bui): Tetania it Brat raaa di Mara ■ Lo. 


Boraham Wood 2 . 

POWTTNS LEAQUK H radii B»4 b 
Shall Wsd 2 Laetta 2 Fkto DMslrai Nans 
County 0 Port Vale 1. S ann w d DlvWmr 
Bradford C G York 1. H*d DMOra 
Cheats rti eld 1 Scarborough S. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBlHATTOKi 
Hrit D i vM n ra Oxford Utd 0 Norwich 2 
T o romtam 0 Crystal Paiaco 1. 

IRACUR OP WAUEto Barry TnB Carmar- 
then Tn 3i Newtown i Ebbw Vale Z- 


Tennis 

ATP MONTE CARLO OPfWk Ftrvt rooxk 
C Hoy> (Sp) M t Muster (Aut) 6 - 6 , 5 - 3 ; * 


IPOl) M D OHoHoron (Ira) 15-9. 15-6- 
Ctevtoa (Wales) bt d Han (Eng) w to: p 
ANdU (FWJ to B Ftockhart (Seot) c 
Rshawtaao (Scat) to D Mltodkov (Ukr) 
9-15. 15-13. 15-11: M iwmj- (Enolhi 
N LOMKUI (Ff) 15-7. 16-2 J ' Ltrara 

M ISfe Ppl ^ IsTc 

^"'Mitun (Eng) bt B Gsllst (Fr) 18-17 

(Bwd) to Davies 15-6, lS-> p »» 

(Osnl bi Rebenaon ts-6. «■ TT* 

W H Benotsson (Swe) IS-i. 15-H- n Koa- 
so. (Bul) to Leung I6-13. W-ift ^ 


Mo to r Sport 

CATALAN RALLY! BeMwd top: 1, D Aur- 
MtU Glraudet (F)r) Toyota Corolla 3Ar 
Hhidn DISsec; 2 F LoixfS Smeia (Bel) 
Toyota Corolla at 41 j6sog 3. C SainzA. 
Moya (Sp) Toyota CoroMa 59 Or . «. t MaWn- 
on/R Mannisenmokl (Pint Ultsublstil 
Lancer S3 A; 5. R BurnrtR Reid (GB) Mitsu- 
bishi Curiam* 1 J4.7; 6, P BugaWd/J-P 
Chlraonl (Fr) Cibeen Xawa 1J7.1; 7, Q 
PsnlzzUH Pantol (Fr) Peugeot 300 Mori , 
1^4.1; ft B Thtry/S PrevM (B«0 Fdrt Es- | 
oort 1.41 A ft F Delaeour/O Graraloup |Fr> 1 
Peugeot 306 Mart 1 527; 10. C Mcflaom 
Grist (GB) Subaru ttnprar* 2129. | 


Galnaborough v Fricuey. HrM Plrt a l u ra 
Whitby Tn v Lincoln Utd. 


Mora Paget Rngre v Wisbech Tn; VS 
Rugby v Ilkeston Tn. ffnatNura ninja tem 
Dartford v Ctavedon Tn. 


Arsenal 

Aston VUla 

Barnsley 

Blrm. City 

Btackbum 

Bolton 

Brentford 

Burnley 

Celtic 


Sailing 

WHITER RAD ROUND THR WORLD 
RACB % MfiiDt logi 1. Brunei Suner gy 


Um Prascc* Cahtea v Noniwioh Tn, 
ARMOTT INSURANCE NORTH KHH 
LRAOUtonw DMalea Durham C v Tow 
Law Tn; MOrpran Tn u Gutsborougfi Tn; 
Seaham RS v Crook Tn. 

Nonmni counties east leacun 
Fwiwt lir HubloK Dsnaby Utd » HucHnall 
Tn; Haitam » TiueMey. 

OCRRWFDC DRECT tPAQUBi P ra ra hw 
DMeiOra BrWport » Bldetord. 

RONms LEAGUE, Prrantar Drirtskm: 
Blrmlngnam v Aston Villa (7.15). Men (lid v 
Evenen (7.0). fm nrakra Bolton v Old- 
ham (7.0): Middlesbrough v Mon City (7JJ); 
Woat Brom v Wolverhampton (7.0). 


Coventry Ctey 
Crystal Palace 
Derby County 

Evarton 

Fulham 


Cmas ooor 50p psi 
SUPFum bk S4L 15 


80 Hudd. Town 

81 Ipswich Town 

82 Leeds United 

83 Leicester city 

84 Liverpool , 

85 Man. City 

88 Man. united 
87 Middlesbrough 
68 MBtwaH 

89 Newcastle (Jtd 

TO Norwich City 
T 1 Noam. Forest 
72 QPR 
T3 Rangers 
BT Pleading 


Sheffield United 

Sheffield Wed. 

Southampt o n 

Spurs 

Stoke City 

Sunderland 

Watford 

West Ham 

Wimbledon 

Wolves 


WORLD CUP 

England 97 

Scotland 98 

General 89 


mnxtmltbks. 

•*4*u«,uaa»tai Bulhbjm*: 


0171 713 4473 
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Cricket 


A pril 22 1998 


County Championship: W^e'^irev Bsex 

Essex rattled by 

intrepid Solanki 


P”W Post atlfaw Roa d | was judged to have 

T HE umbrellas were 

up around the bound- 
ary for the whole of 
Wojoestershlre's final 
uTMmpaajrt in nings and five 
Jjents were showing. An un- 
Uiely result was conjured up 
after 'Essex had been bowled 
out for 310, and Worcester- 
shire, needing a frantic 122 off 
2£ managed it with 

three halls left. 

It was perhaps especially 
cool for the fielding sMaAsh- 
ley Cowan hobbled off with a 

strain after qn opening over in 

which he conceded 19 runs and 
two uo-baDs. Danny Law rtrw* 
spilt the wet ball when Vikram 

S olanki hoisted into flu* out- 
field, and later injured his 
should er as he slipped when 
rel uming the han. The cata- 
logue of Essex frustration coo- 
t nrn ed when Nasser Hussain, 
h eading a long-off drive from 


and so a six was given. 

Solanki was Worcester- 
' sure s wristy heroic match- 
winner. An experimental 
opener here in Worcester, he 
rattled a splendid 58 off 26 
halls. There were five sixes in 
this necessarily intrepid in- 
nings, sent excitingly on its 
way by the captain Graeme 
Hick’s aggression. 

Essex responded with a 
commendable good-natured 
competitiveness to the late 
stages of a match weighted 
against them In the murky 
conditions. Ronnie Irani took 
an four wickets. It was hard to 
underestimate the misfor- 
tunes. Apart fiom Cowan they 
were without the bowling 
strength of the injured Mark 
nott, and Danny Law must be 
doubtful for the next fixture. 

Earlier, after 27 overs were 
lost to rain. Essex had batted 
as if they had made good the 


deficits and had put a target 
out of Worcestershire’s reach. 

After Stuart Law’s stylish 
87, out to a fine, sprawling 
low catch by Steve Rhodes, 
Irani, Rollins and Cowan, in 
turn, delayed and then 
seemed to obliterate any hope 
by Worcestershire of a realis- 
tic final chase. ' 

Alamgir Sheriyar, shorn of 
hair, bowled with much fire. 
Indeed, he had an extraordi- 
nary spell of four for 0 in 12 
balls. He pounded up to the 
wicket with purpose and 
twice was on a hat-trick. 

It was a result fashioned in 
many ways by the common- 
sense attitude of the umpires. 
Whether Essex eventually 
share that sentiment may be 
debatable. When Law foil badly 
the umpires looked eloquently 
at each other. 

It was a thriller for the few 
spectators who stayed, decided 
at the end by an old campaign- 
er’s tank by Rhodes. 


Warwickshire v Durham 


Speak back with a shout 


David Hopps at Edsbaston 


F OR the more fervent de- 
fenders of the one-div- 
iskm County Champion- 
ship, the possibility of a 
Durham triumph against 
Warwickshire yesterday was 
something to relish. 

Had Durham managed to 
fallow the winning example 
set by Sussex and Derbyshire, 
all last season’s bottom three 
would have begun the season 
with victories — ample satis- 
faction for those who fondly 
regard the bhampkmship as a 
great fellowship of equals. 

Sussex and Derbyshire had 
both overcome visttimj sides, 
in Lancashire and Notting- 
hamshire respectively, who 
finished last season in the 


bottom half of the table, but a 
Durham victory yesterday 
would have been for more im- 
pressive. Warwickshire were 
5-1 favourites for the title; 
Durham’s odds of 500-1 would 
do a disservice to a donkey in 
the Grand National 

In the event, a victory tar- 
get of 219 represented a carrot 
that this donkey never looked 
like munching even though a 
recurrence of Darren Altree’s 
knee injury after only two 
overs had weakened War- 
wickshire’s seam attack. 

By the time the rain arrived 
soon after lunch, with only 35 
overs bowled, Durham had 
subsided to 90 for five, and 
their prospects of registering 
their first away win in any 
competition since August 

had dimmitihp d 


Most gratifying for Durham 
was an unbeaten half-century 
by Nick Speak, who averaged 
only 16 last season after 
switching from Lancashire. 
Michael Roseberry, whose 
return to his native North- 
east has brought only calam- 
ity, could at least plead ill 
luck when a ball from Ed Gid- 
flinfi skidded into his pads. 

The rest was less impres- 
sive, particularly in the case 
of John Morris. With the bait 
laid for the hook, he Ignored 
Dougie Brown’s first bouncer 
but promptly hit the next into 
the hands of backward 
square. Even David Boon 
shouldered arms to be 
bowled, a rare misjndgment 
by the Tasmanian. Perhaps 
he was already throwing up 
hts hands fo despair. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
Cotsity CtasnpioasMp 

(FliMlduyl 

MMncuMSiDunui 
■tpMlM VhnrittaMn popts) draw 

wtfll Durham {10}. 

WA— n C KS UIfc Hret bmlnss 330 (N M 
K Smith 113, DU Hmnp 52: Batts 5-68). 
DURHAM! Hrat timings 30S (D C Boon 
107. P 0 CotUngvmod 106; Okktas 6-88). 
WMMienHIB Sa co ad Innings 107 (N 
M Smith SO). 


JJBLawtacLarab Brown — 
M A Rosotxmy Bnr b Qtddtna 
J E Morris c Lara b Brown — 
NJ Speak not out. 


-DC Boon b Edmond 

fMP Speight c Frost b Brown , 
Extras (bl. I bB, nb2) 


Total (tor 5. 35.1 (mm) 


j5.aB,3A«,W. 

Uhl not bad PDColHngwood, MM Botte, 
J Wood, N C PMIDpa. S J Hennlaon. 
Bawl IT Ghkflna 14-6-47-1; Brown 
12.1-7-23-3; Attrne a-a-O-O; Edmond 
7-3-15-1. . „ 

UwipIraatKE Palmar and A GT 
WhUahaad. 


i Yorkshire (23pta) Ot Somer- 
set (4) Dy 215 nm. 

U BIlflll BU i Find Innings 383 (D Byee 
101, D Gough 68, M J Wood St M E TYaa- 

snsjaiilffininl Innings 237 (G D Rasa 

TO W OH sn ifcSscaiKl innmg s ao<-3 de c 
(D Byes 62; CaddU* 4-33. Trascoddck 

Ba w wS hStopa (owerrtght 48-6) 

' SC Ecdaatomlbwb While « 

M ETraacoUitak c« b White ** 

PC L Holloway b White • 

G D Roaa c b Gough — „ 

A B Caddlek c Blakay b White ° 

K J Shine not out 1D 


Extras Jbi. toll. nblO) . 
Total (48J2 overs) . 


MoT «WMe«Mt4,l1, 118. 120. 
■iiiiignm Gough 14-4-6t-a SUwwwoqd 
. rO-4-34-2: Hutchison 10-6-16-2; WWtB 

““^"’^Idafteon and BUaadfiaatar. 


.138 


Kent (SOptsJ bt Mlddlaeax {1> 


IT 

42 



IMh Rrat Innlnga torfattsd. 

i (ovemfg«)l'46-6) 

OA8han tow b Flaming 


tKJUBrownlbwbHawttey 

HI; Johnson IbwbPhnilps —— 
J P Haartf c* bPaW-, 



ARC Freaar at Marati b Petal - 

-rFBtomnfleldnQtout . 

Extra* (k>;o,w& nb24) . 

--- - _ ucCague 12-3-42-0: Huadloy 

:S^SSK53S , 53w 

W-3G2-3. 


' RA Katttaborough not oat . 
JL Longer not out — 


11 

IS 

0 


Ih^OAShADCNaAIKRBraan.RC 
JPHewBt A R C Fraaar.T.F 

BmeGH^watkar S-O-IS-Q; 2 ^~ a - 


Karr SeoMri heatoga 

D P Fulton C Brown b Hewitt . 
R W T Key b Huwtn 


M J Walhar c Katttaborough 

b Johnson 

A P Wotta b Fraser . 


M A EaRuiDc Johnson D Hewitt. 

MV Flaming not out ; 

'{SA htarahcS b Johnson .___ 
M J MoCagua not out — — 


4 

18 

as 

TT 

18 

40 

T 

• 


pbB.w6.nb6). 


Total (tor B. 66^4 ovara) *83 

MB of eriefcotm 6,36, 127, 180.208.233. 
TW M M M Petal. D W Headley. B J 
Phil Bps- 

Bmettogi Fraser IM-VTB-l; HawW 
14-6-48-2 Btoomflaid 6-0-28-0; Johnson 
14-2-7V2; Ramprakesh 6-1-16-0. 

: J H Harris and R Adlan. 


The Oeafc Surrey (7pta) draw wWi North- 
amptonaMra (5). 

(overnight: 88-1} 

J D RsMUIIa c A J Swmn b Malcolm _ 81 

NSnabid at Ripley bGPSwsm 88 

QP Thorpe not out — ....... 83 

A D Brown e Montgomerie D Cape! „ loo 

*A J HolBoaka b Taylor T 

B C HotUoaka not out lO 


(b4.tb11.w6). 


Total (Tor 5 doc, 8t overa)- 


_ .135,170.326,338. 

DM not bata tJ N Bogy. I D K SailstMry. M 
P Blcknell. J E Benjamin. 

Beetosi Malcolm 23HW2-1; Taylor 
27-4-80-2; Comm 6-3-17-0; Capel 
13-11-66-1; G P Swann 13-1-81-1. 

HOHI HAM PTOliai Wia n 

R R Montgomaria c Brown 
b B C HolUoake 


A J Swann c Batty b B C HoWoaka — » 

M B Love not out — 8 

Extras (ntj2) * 

Total llorX 182 ovsrs). 


xsssssr aL.Rj-r.-rt. 

Curran, O J CapeL ID Rlptay. Q P Swann. 
J P Taylor. D E Malcolm. 

Bkiwto.gr Blcknell S-3-7-0: Benjamin 
6-0-17-Oc Saltsbury 6-2-14-0; B C Hol- 
lloaka 33-1-0-2. 

HOKTHAMPTOKSHRIB 8aooa«J 

RRMontgomertaiMout 

A J Swann c A J Hoflloaka 

b B C HolUoeko 


G P Swoon not out 
Extras (nb2) — — 


Total (tori, 13 mrnre) 49 

K^^b 7 i^djg % rj 

Bailey. “K M Curran. DJ Capel. ID Rlptoy. 
JPTaytor.DE Malcolm. 

■mSosBO H oilloefce 4-0-17-1: Satie- ■ 
bury 6-1-13-0; ShaWd 3-0-10-0 
— L, g l Burgasa and B Dudtoston. 


, (4) by ctx wtekaia. 

gSHXx Ptrat Iruilnge 2S7 (NHueealn 68. A 

P C Weston 85; G R Haynae 86. S J Rhodes 

66, R K HBngworth 61). 


'orrVfllrt 14*3) 

!SBBBSS?= ” 
SEsasiiSs£=5==: « 

JjBLawc^nldbawrlyar O 

,E«SSS=i= 

SlataM Newport 22-0-45-1: Shertyar 

SSmoS-S 


Seoond bestaga 

V S Solanki c D R Law b Irani . 
*G A Hide c Husaaln b Irani _ 
Q R Haynes not out . 


D ALoatoordata Ibwb Irani 

3 R Uunpltt c & b Irani 

tS JRhodaanotaut 

Extras {w2, nM] 


53 

38 

_ 20 

7 

_ O 
_ 8 
_ a 


Taw (tor «. 143 overs]. 


. 122 


47.103. 114. 114. 

DM og* beta W P C Weston. A Hefeoz. A 
Sheriyar. RKllDngimtlv PJ Newport. 
B u wtoii p Cowan 1-0-19-0; Irani 
63-0-38-4; D R Law 1-0-11-0; Grayson 
3-0-30-0: Such 3-0-S4-a 

JH HampaMro and J F stasia. 


AXA Life League 

PBBBT 8H BW v WOTI 

Derby. NotUnghamsHre won by two 


A S Rolins c Johnson b Bowen 

■D G Cork b Evans - - — 

T A Tweats b Bowen 

KJ Barnett b WhaH 


□ Blackwell o Gal nan b Bowen 88 

MECassarcDowmanbBowan 28 

P A J DoFrettea b QalDan lO 

V P Clarke not out T 

tK M Krlldean b Evans 1 

P Aldrad notout 8 

Extras (KiS, wfl 13 

.178 


Total (lor 5 40 ovors). 


HaBofwleh tei 6.il. 1542. 121. 155 
165105 

DU not bet: A J Karris. 

B u ei toim Bowen 8-2-35-4; Evans 
7-1-23-2: Wharf 3-0-23-1; Strang 
7-0-34-0; Batse 6-0-28-Oc QalUan 
4-0-23-1. 


J E R GeUlan b Haorrta 


24 

M P Dowman c KrMcen b DeFroHee _ 2 

*p Johnson Ibwb Clarke «T 

GF Archer ibwb Barnett 24 

N A fflocKrlktanb Barnett 0 

A Q Wharf run out 7 

tW M Noon tow b Barnett 2 

PA Strang not out —— — — —— 14 

KPEvanabr — 


BT Bates not out 


(bl. Ib7. w15 notO)- 


TotaJ (tor B. 354 overs) 179 

M of wiektat 17, 65 HO. 110, 115 115 
124.134. 

DM wt beta MN Bowen. 

B ewfcg. DeFroftns 4-0-20-1; Cork 
S-0-48-0; Harris 8-1-26-1: Aldrad 
4.4-0-31-0; Ctarka 7-1-18-1: Barnett 
8-0-25-4. 

JC Baktannone and M J Harris. 


a tw ting touiofr o w 


Durham v Gloucester- 

sMra. Ch eto isfn c th Essex v Susaex. Ce- 
dHb Gumorgan v KanL fctaaj bw 
Hampshire v Northamptonanira. Old Traf- 
fonfc Lsnoffilira v Mlddleeex. Le le a st i n 
LoioaBterahJrB v WOrcestarahlre. Tew- 
tot Someret v Nottlnghannhliu. The 
Otto Surrey v WaneMtsWre. U aai fln g 
tote Yorkahlre v DertryeMra. 

• Dominic Cork exparfanead the bitter 
aide Ctf ceptalney yaatsrday as Derbyshire 
al taped to a two-wtdwt AXA League defeat 
ogabist NotttnghamaMre at Derby. In 
ataady drtzzia and near darkness. NoUng- 

hanufllre's nlnth-wtcket pair Paul Strang 
and Richard Bates gees the game a final 
decisive twtat to take thalr skJa past Der- 
byshire's total of 176 tor olghL 
Cork, who captained Derbyshire to vks- 
txy in the championship match on Mon- 
day. wee on me receiving and this Urn*, 
conceding St runs from two over* when ha 
rammed al the death Batas swung a w- 
ball — a waist-high Ml toss — tor ate as 
cork EftvflRted to kaap control ol the ball 
bi the weLNotUnghameMra needed seven 
trom the last over and although ^ 
Aldrad started with two dot b&Us Bates 
secured vkhny with two boundarlea. 


SPORTS NEWS 15 



SIMON WILKINSON 


Roaring back . . . Darren Gough celebrates Graham Rose's dismissal 

White nudge for England 


C RAIG WHITE, who is 
hoping to win an Eng- 
land recall this sea- 
son, returned figures of 
four for 18 In 12.2 overs 
yesterday as Yorkshire 
clinched a 215-run victory 
over Somerset In their 
County Championship 
match at Headingley. 

White took four of the 
five wickets that fell on the 
final morning but the visi- 
tors, who resumed on 46 for 
five and 305 runs short of 
victory, resisted until Just 
before lunch. 

Somerset ran into trouble 
when the first ball of the 
day was bowled by the left- 
arm er Paul Hutchison. 
Simon Ecclestone’s knee 
appeared to lock and he had 
to retire on 16. Ecclestone 


was replaced by Piran 
Holloway, who played on to 
White for six after nearly 
an hour of resistance with 
Marcus Tresco thick. 

Tresco thick fell to a su- 
perb ankle-high return 
catch by White, leaving Ec- 
clestone to return to the 
crease with a runner. After 
losing Graham Rose during 
a good spell by Darren 
Gough* Ecclestone battled 
on before falling leg-before 
to White's slower ball; the 
all-rounder then had Andy 
Caddick caught behind. 

At Canterbury, Kent’s 
Matthew Fleming hit his 
England team-mate Angus 
Fraser for six in the penul- 
timate over to secure an- ex- 
citing four-wicket victory 
over Middlesex. Fleming 


finished on 40 not out as his 
side made 253 for six after 
being set 252 in a minimum' 
of 60 overs. 

Having lost their openers 
David Fulton and Robert 
Key cheaply, Kent's Mat- 
thew Walker (68) and Alan 
Wells (77) produced a cru- 
cial third-wicket stand of 
91 in 26 overs before Flem- 
ing's w innin g onslaught. 

A blistering 100 in 72 
balls, with 10 fours and six 
sixes, from Surrey's Ally 
Brown highlighted a draw 
against Northamptonshire 
at The Oval. His side 
totalled 351 for Bveand the 
visitors responded with 44 
for two declared and, after 
being put in a gnin, 46 for 
one. Ben Hollioake took all 
three wickets. 


AXA Life League: Sussex v Lancashire 

Pigotft on to a winner 


Robert Kittson at Howe 


T ONY PIGOTT will have 
no need for the pier next 
time he fencies a stroll 
out from Brighton sea-front, 
Sussex’s gamble in staging a 
floodlit match in April had 
looked as bananas as their 
shade of 40-overs pyjamas but 
it turned out all right on the 
night for their chief executive 
— if on the chilly side for 
those outside the commitkee- 
room. 

The borne team have 
started the season with a 
championship win over Lan- 
cashire and, in the guise of 
the Sussex Sharks, rewarded 
the deck-chair gallants with 
another purposeful display 
under their new captain 
Chris Adams as the evening 
closed in. It did not rain — 
that was good for starters — 
and the visitors, short of their 
bigger names, were made to 
struggle after losing the toss. 

A crowd of about 3,000 did 
their best to enjoy it, happy in 
the knowledge that paying £15 


to watch night cricket at this 
time of year is one step from 
packing a bikini for a winter 
break in the Sheflands. Over- 
all, the total of 14 day-night 
pmw scheduled this season 
might turn out a triumph of 
optimism over meteorology. 

There were the usual pre- 
match cuddly mascots and 
clowns, although Sussex's de- 
cision to dismiss their com- 
mercial manager on the eve of 
the game was rather more 
dramatic than the fireworks 
in front of the scoreboard. 

The planned appearance of 
Adams and Co to the theme 
music from Jaws also failed 
to materialise and, for all the 
good intentions, a big ques- 
tion mark remains about the 
finan cial viability of tempo- 
rary pylons on our draughtier 
county grounds. 

The floodlights cost £30,000 
and. even with half of that 

covered by sponsorship, Sus- 
sex anticipated a small loss 
which they hope will he offeet 
by two other floodlit home 
games against Middlesex and 


Glamorgan. “We want to get 


people into the habit of watch- 
ing this type of game, so we’re 
treating It as a three-game 
package," insisted PigotL 

Among the interested by- 
standers was the former Eng- 
land football manager Ron 
Greenwood, who lives- in a 
flat overlooking the ground. 

As Lancashire's players 
huddled In ski-hats cupping 
mugs of coffee, Mike Ather- 
ton, sidelined by a back 
spasm, sought refuge in the 
Sky commentary box. He saw 
his replacement Nathan 
Wood’s little Innings fittingly 
sawn off by James Carpenter 
at midwicket and it took three 
big sixes from Andrew FLin- 
toff to lift his side to a final 
tafly of 201 forsix. 

It was tempting to picture 
Kerry Packer sitting in front 
of a television set by a roaring 
fire somewhere, pondering 
what he had started. Sussex’s 
director of cricket Dave Gil- 
bert voted with his feet, 
though- Tve just had three 
days in bed with flu," admit- 
ted the Australian. 'Til be 
staying indoors all night." 


London Marathon 


Anton makes 
light of 
Pinto doubts 


Duncan Maclcay 

on the Spaniard 
aiming for a capital 
gain in record time 

A bel anton is the 
flagship of the domi- 
nant Sp anis h armada 
of marathon r unn ers 
He won the world title in Ath- 
ens last summer after an en - 
thralling duel with his com- 
patriot Martin Fiz, the 1995 
champion, and is among the 
favourites for the London 
Marathon on Sunday. 

These days, however, suc- 
cess is often followed by wide- 
spread controversy. “I am 
very suspicious of Anton’s 
methods," said Portugal's An- 
tonio Pinto, the defending 
London champion. "He has 
made progress very quiiddy.” 

Pinto is not the first athlete 
to raise doubts about the 
strides Spain's marathon run- 
ners have made in the past 
four years. As well as win- 
ning the last two world cham- 
pionships, they have finished 
1-2-3 in the 1994 European 
championships, and Fabian 
Roncerco leads the 1998 world 
rankings with the timp of 2 hr 
7 min 26sec he ran in Rotter- 
dam on S und ay. 

Last year Pablo Sierra, a 
2hr ilmin marathoner, was 
suspended for six months by 
the Spanish federation after 
accusing Anton and Fiz of 
using erythropoietin, or EPO, 
a drug that stimulates the 
growth of red blood cells 
which increases endurance. It 
is difficult to distinguish nat- 
urally occurring EPO from 
the synthetic version, which 
cannot be detected by urine 
testing. 

There is no evidence that 
Spanish marathon runners 
have used performance-en- 
hancing drugs because none 
has ever tested positive for 
them. "I have no idea what he 
is going on about,” Anton said 
when asked about Pinto's alle- 
gations. “We are good friends." 

Anton, 35, believes the 
Spanish are so good because 
of the support they receive 
from their federation. He is 
given an annual grant of 
£32,000 to concentrate on pre- 
paring for major races. 
"There are now many long- 
distance runners in Spain 
who want to be successful, 
and if they are they know 


Snooker 


they will be supported prop- 
erly,” he said. 

Anton’s victory in Athens 
hgg brought him plenty of rec- 
ognition back home, includ- 
ing having a street, the Calle 
Abel Anton, named after him. 
“I run down the street, but 
not very often,” he said. 

The biggest bonus for Anton, 
who is a Real Madrid fen, 
ramg when he was invited to 
the Bemabeu Stadium to kick- 
off their Tnnu-h with Barce- 
lona. In return the Catalan 
dub invited Fiz, a Barca fen, to 
do the game at last m onth' s 
return game In the Nou Camp. 

Anton’s success is all the 
sweeter because it has been a 
long, hard road to the top. He 
particularly remembers hav- 
ing to slaughter pigs in an ab- 
attoir for a living. Although 
he won the European 10,000 
metres title in Helsinki in 
1994, he nearly retired after 
the Atlanta Olympics. 

'T did think about quitting 
in 1996 because I could never 
see myself getting a gold 
medal with the African domi- 
nation," Anton said. "But 
they are not quite as strong at 
the marathon distance, and I 
thought I would give It a try.” 

Anton's personal best of 
2.-09:15 ranks him only 10th in 
the best field ever assembled 
for London, which explains 
why William Hill is offering 
generous odds of 5-L But he 
says that Belayneh Dinsamo’s 
10-year-old world best of 
23)6:50 is within his range. 

“My objective will be to 
win, but I am in good enough 
shape to get the world record 
if I have to. I don’t feel under 
any extra pressure because I 
am the world champ i on^ Lon- 
don is one of the major mara- 
thons; it is a big race and that 
is all the motivation 1 need." 



down Lines 


CHve Everton In Sheffield 


J OHN PARROTT com- 
pleted a 10-4 first-round 
win over Peter Lines in the 
World Championship at the 
Crucible yesterday and res- 
ponded to Steve Davis’s aspi- 
ration to be regarded as the 
Jack Nicklaus of snooker. 

“I want to be the Johnny 
Miller, ” the 1991 champion 
said. "I want to walk around 
with a microphone watching 
everyone else sweat" Parrott, 
who is 34 next month, added: 
‘Tin not 21 any more. I can’t 
foresee myself at 40 running 
around playing here, there 
and everywhere and practis- 
ing when it’s become a chore." 

However, he is playing too 
well to retire yet Although he 
has not won a title this sea- 
son, he has reached the quar- 
ter-finals or better in eight of 
the II events he has played. 

Lines acquitted himself 
well on his debut here and his 
141 to.tal clearance is the 
front-runner for the £9,000 

highest-break prize. But Par- 
rott’s heavy scoring, includ- 
ing breaks of 120 and 102 , and 
tactical appreciation was too 
much for the world No. 90. 

Mark King scored his first 
win in three visits here, heat- 
ing the No. 8 seed Nigel Bond 
10-5. It ensured his promotion 
to the top 16 and granted him 
an automatic return here 
next year, a place In the Mas- 
ters at Wembley and various 

awning and exemption ad- 
vantages in ranking events. 


Pinto . . . suspicious 


Boxing 


Bugner burgled 
while in the ring 

J OE BUGNER’s triumphant 
night on the Gold Coast 
lost some of its glitter when 
he returned home to find 
thieves had stolen jewellery, 
cash and his Mercedes while 
the 48-year -old was trading 
blows in the ring. 

"The mongrels must have 
been watching me leave,” 
said Bugner sourly, referring 
to the thieves rather than any 
watchdogs around his 
Queensland home. "Aussie 
Joe”, as he is now known, 
said the stolen cash and jewel- 
lery were worth “thousands 
of dollars”. 

Police confirmed the bur- 
glary took place on Monday 
as Bugner was winning a shot 
at the vacant World Boxing 
Federation Championship by 
capturing the Pan-Pacific 
title. He controversially de- 
feated Australian Bob Miro- 
vic on a split decision. 

The former British and 
European champion thus 
earned a second world title 
fight, 23 years after his first, 
when he lost to Muhammad 
All on points in Kuala Lum- 
pur. Now, Bugner meets the 
43-year-old James “Bone- 
crusher” Smith for the WBF 
cr o wn on the Gold Coast on 
June 22. 

The Hungarian-born 
Bugner, who made his mark 
fi ghting as a Briton in the 
Seventies, now weighs in at 
almost 19 stone. He resur- 
rected Ms boxing career sev- 
eral years ago and regained 
the Australian heavyweight 
title in January. 
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Gascoigne losing race to be fit 


Hoddle urges 
England to 
adopt a ‘World 
Cup mode’ 


David Lacey says that England’s coach 
is intent on a solid win over Portugal 
tonight to restore public faith for France 98 


G lenn hoddle's 
faith in healers 
needs to be recipro- 
cated at Wembley 
tonight by a reaffirmation of 
the public's faith in England. 
Certainly a solid victory over 
Portugal would restore confi- 
dence In his team’s World 
Cup prospects after the 2-0 
hone defeat by Chile and an 
indifferent l-i draw In 
Switzerland. 

Hoddle's confirmation that 
for the past 18 months his 
players have been availing 


themselves of the healing 
powers of Eileen Drewery, a 
spiritual acquaintance of 20 
years' standing, has livened 
up the preliminaries no end. 
Otherwise the story has been 
the familiar one of injuries 
disturbing Hoddle’s prepara- 
tions, with Paul Gascoigne 
once more the principal 
concera- 

The England coach left Gas- 
coigne out of the squad for 
last month’s 1-1 draw in Swit- 
zerland because of his lack of 
match practice. Now Hoddle 


Redknapp fights 
France deadline 


lot Ross 

J AMIE REDKNAPP has 
refused to concede that 
his chances of making 
this summer’s World Cap 
finals are over. 

Although the 24-year-old 
Liverpool midfielder dam- 
aged medial knee ligaments 
during Sunday’s Premier- 
ship game at Coventry City, 
he is adamant that he will 
play senior football again 
before the end of the 
season. 

England’s coach Glenn 
Hoddle has already said 
that any player unable, to 


( finish the domestic cam- 
paign because of injury 
would be unlikely to win a 
place in his final squad of 
22 for France. 

“I hope to be playing 
again before the end of the 
season," said Redknapp 
yesterday after returning 
to Merseyside to begin in- 
tensive treatment. 

Liverpool’s manager Roy 
Evans said: “Obviously he 
has no chance of playing in 
our weekend game at Chel- 
sea but we don’t think he 
will be out more than two 
weeks. What we will do 
now Is assess and treat Ja- 
mie's injury ourselves.” 


rates the player’s chances of 
returning tonight as “60-40 
against” because of the ankig 
Injury he has been carrying 
since, joining Middlesbrough 
from Rangers. 

“Gascoigne is struggling to 
be fit for this gamer 
admitted yesterday- "I don’t 
think he needs an operation 
but we’ve got to get him fit by i 
the end of the season and 
playing him now could be a | 
risk long-term. It could keep 
him out of football for two to 
three weeks, which we can’t 

afford.” 

It is unlikely, given the 
player’s continuing fitness 
problems, that Hoddle now 
regards Gascoigne as part of 
the spine of En gland ’s World 
Cup team which he intends 
fielding against Portugal 
toni ght; a spare rib, perhaps. 
Presumably the spinal 
column win start with David 
Seaman in goal and' run 
through Tony Adams. Paul 
Ince and Teddy Sheringham 
to Alan Shearer up front Paul 
Scholes looks the obvious al- 
ternative to Gascoigne. 

Hoddle’s team selections 
are seldom predictable but 
there is no obvious reason 
why the remaining gaps 
should not be filled by David 
Beckham and Graeme Le 
Saux on die flanks, with 
David Batty in miitfleld and 
! Sol Campbell one of the cen- 
tre-backs alongside Adams; 
Gary Neville rather than Gar- 
eth Southgate may be the 
other. 

Portugal failed to qualify 
for the World Cup but are still 
regarded by Hoddle as an 
ideal test for England at this 
stage. Certainly their intri- 
cate passing game bears com- 
parison with Colombia, Eng- 
land’s last opponents in the 




Stretching a point . . . Oceano Cruz (right), called into the Portugal squad at the age of 35, trains at Wembley yesterday 


opening phase, although their 
attack is unlikely to possess 
the sort of cutting edge Mar- 
celo Salas gave Chile when 
they won at Wembley in 
February. 

Hoddle has asked his play- 
ers to be in a “World Cup 
mode” tonight, which would 
he an advance on the indiffer- 
ent performances against 
Chile and Switzerland that 
have taken some of the gloss 
off the pleasure of qualifying. 


“If we can get a good win 
i under our belts against a 
good-quality side then the mo- 
mentum win start building up 
again,” the En gland coach ob- 
served. “but if we don’t win it 
will not be a disaster. 

“The result is always impor- 
tant in an rntamaHnnal but the 
date we’re working towards is 
June 15, when we meet Tuni- 
sia in the World Cup. We all 
know that, come kick-off time 
in Marseille, whatever^ hap- 


pened in the past will be out of 
the window.” . 

Psychics included, al- 
though yesterday Hoddle de- 
nied ever having had a work- 
ing relationship with Uri 
Geller. "I met him once four 
years ago,” he explained, 
“and I’ve not seen him since. 
I’ve not had any association 
with him. nor has the FA.” 

However, he continued to 
defend the healing powers of 
Mrs Drewery with the calm 


conviction of a true believer. 
Undaunted by such headlines 
as Heaven Help Us and Hod- 
dle’s Barmy Army, the Eng- 
land coach predicted that “in 
years to come healing will 
just be the norm”. 

Tonight’s game coincides 
with the release of the official 
England World Cup song. En- 
titled. with stunning original- 
ity, On Top of the World, it 
has a backing by the Spice ! 
Girls, presumably in the hope | 


PHOTOGRAPH- FRANK BARON; 

that Gill Power will inspire 
goal power. 

Given the fuss about faith 
healers and spoon-benders, a 
reworking of the Scaffold hit 
concerning medicinal com- 
pound might have been more 
appropriate. Or one of Spike 
Milligan’s nonsense numbers: 
“1 talk to the trees, that’s why 
they put me away ...” 

HHJUMD (pmtuHsj: Seaman; O NavUls. 
Adams. CampOell. Beckham. Inc*. Batty. 
La Saux: Gascoigne or Scholes; 
Sheringnam. Shearer. 



Paul Hayward 

Come on 
Eileen, I swear 
you mean 
everything 

T HE current furore over 
the presence of a faith 
healer in the En gland 
camp conjures up images from 
Arthur Miner’s seminal play 
The Crucible. "The whole 
country’s talkin’ witchcraft 1 * 3 4 5 6 * 8 ” 
wails one of the girls found 
dancing In the woods. There 
are strange goings-on down at 
Bisham Abbey and the people 

areafeared. 

There are few things quite 
so hilarious as a country In 
ferment in the ron-ap to a 
World Cup. And there is a con- 
tradiction, surely, in arguing 
that footballers can perform 
with ruinous pain-killing jabs 


that hasten the onset of 
chronic knee and back prob- 
lems hut shouldn't be consult- 
ing a nice lady called Eileen 
who has taken up residence 
inside the England camp. 

We’re talking Eileen 
Drewery, a faith-healing 
friend of Glenn Hoddle’s. 
Everybody knows that nobody 
called. Eileen is capable of 
doing anyone any harm. 

Our Eileen has a special 
room at the team headquar- 
ters at Burnham Beeches 
where players are being en- 
couraged to seek treatment 
for whatever ails them physi- 
cally or spiritually. We can 
only imagine some of the con- 
versations. To Alan Shearer. 
“What seems to be the prob- 
lem?” Shearer "Who said 
there’s a problem? It’s not for 

me to say either way.” Or to 
Paul Gascoigne: "lean fit you 
In at two on Thursday.” 

Gazza: "Er, I was hoping to 
take the whole of 

Among those lining up to 
condemn Hoddle yester day 
were members of the burgeon- 
ing sports psychology indus- 
try, some of whom are ex- 
tremely skilled in 
manipulating the delicate psy- 
ches of athletes, and some of 
whom are complete 

rfiariats j infl . 

Robbie Fowler is one of the 
few players who have publicly 
expressed misgivings about 
being encouraged to see Mrs 


Drewery in her coven, Fowler 
says that as a good Catholic 
boy lje will “go and see file 
local priest" if he needs 
guidance. 

Big deal. Hoddle promotes 
, faith healing. Fowler consults 
a man who believes in mir- 
acles he's read about In a n -000- 
year-old book and dispe 
wafers that are suppose 
represent the body of Chi 

1HBHERE is, among football 

■ folk, a deeply held suspi- 

■ cion ofany form of heal- 
ing that doesn't involve a 10- 
grand trip to Harley Street 
The history of spiritual explo- 
ration among footballers be- 
gins and ends with David Icke, 
who, everyone agrees, is 
thoroughly off his bike. 

There is a subculture of 
Christianity football (particu- 
larly among Afro-Caribbean 
players), and some clubs em- 
ploy their own chaplains, but 
the automatic assumption is 
that anyone from outside con- 
ventional religion or medicine 
is probably a refugee from . 
Waco. 

This is not to say that bring- 
ing Eileen Drewery into the 
England camp is a particu- 
larly smart move by the Eng- 
land coach. It opens him to 
ridicule at a time when all PR 
gaffes ought to be avoided if 
only to reduce unnecessary 
complications, and suggests 
an unhealty element ofcom- 


I pulsion (did three-quarters of 
the squad really want 
treatment?). 

Fowler stayed for five min- 
utes as a courtesy to Hoddle. 
Others might think they are 
“notone of us”, to borrow a 
phrase from Margaret 
Thatcher, ifthey prefer the 
snooker room or the gam e s 
console. 

Mrs Drewery presumably 
doesn’t administer steroid in- 
jections or potentially harm- 
fill antibiotics, or indoctrinate 
players with a particular set 
ofbeliefs. Faith healing by it- 
self won’t cure a tom cruciate 
ligament or even a thigh 

strain. But it might encourage 
a sense of well-being or per- 
suade players to think about 
their bodies in a way that 
doesn’t involve scalpels or 
drugs. 

The FA is at pains to point 
out that Uri Geller has no for- 
mal connection with the Eng- 
land squad, despite his claim b 
to the contrary . Hoddle Is in- 
terested in bending free-kicks, 
not spoons, and the only crys- 
tals in the team kit-bag will be 
Radox. Eileen Drewery, too, 
will be left at home when the 
ship sets sail for France, 
where the laying on ofbands 
wffl attract a yellow card. 

Harmless stuff then, most 
ofit, but Hoddle might be well- 
advised toTead The Crucible. 
Its hero, John Proctor, fin- 
ishes up on the gallows. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,255 


25 Nobleman short of river 

underground (6) 

26 Punishment for 24-ing? (8) 


Across 


7 Not add — that’s possibly aB 
OK instead of carbon (8) 

9 Bull rider who became 
continent (5) 

10 In the corns of the morning 
the instincts are lo follow (4) 
U,t2 Mate rep takes In setter, 
but taking in sofver is a way of 
Arm disposal (10,3-3) 


14 Whether the mate is an insect 
or perhaps a hippopotamus (8) 

15,17 Heirlooms whose 26 one 
can vilify, realm’s being 
involved (6,6) 

20 Gay man unwilling to go to a 
South American city (8) 

22 Take-off wHI be profitable 
without punishment (6) 

23 Fighting dog ran back bifls ( 10 ) 

24 Pole (length) could be 2 (4) 


1 Pudding for the excellent and 
the flawed (4-4) 

2*8 Maltreated novelist 
outside laid out on bed (4,4,2) 

3 Arrsvigement for something 
to pray on? (6) 

4 If snug he may appear, it’s 
from conformity with foe 
elements (4,4) 

5 First cause of piano note In 
river (5,5) 

6 Back with time, it’s before foe 

piano (6) 

8 See 2 

13 No change to setter’s 
aspiration, no change to 
setter's adjuration (2,2,6) 

16 There’s a song-like quality in 
Sicily, Mr. Turner (8) 

18 Payment swallows benefit, 
which stinks (8) 

19 Provide with feeble excuses 
for a loose hunter? (3.3) 

21 Visual effect of a curt after 
love (6) 

22 Ancient weapon (6) . 

24 Tell the starter what to do 

with the pudding (4) 
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® Stuck? Then call w solutions Mne 
on 0891 338 238. Calls cost 50p 
per rrtnute at all tones. Service Bup- 
pkorl by ATS 










